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A puppet booth in old Paris. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


DO not fear, for my part, to formulate my creed. I believe 

in the immortal soul of marionettes and dolls. Doubtless 

there is nothing human in the way of the flesh in these little 
beings of wood or cardboard; but there is in them something of the 
divine, however little it may be. They do not live like ourselves, 
and yet they do live. They live as do the immortal gods. 
Certainly dolls and marionettes are very little gods, but they are 
gods none the less: they resemble the smaller idols of antiquity. 
They resemble even more the figures by which the savage clumsily 
assayed to portray the invisible. And what are they like, if not 
like idols, since they are idols themselves? ‘They bring to little 
children the only vision of the divine which is intelligible to them. 
They represent all the religion accessible to the most tender age. 
They are the cause of our first dream. They inspire our first fears 
and hopes. Pierrot and Polichinelle contain as much divine anthro- 
pomorphism as can be comprehended by brains scarcely formed, 
although already terribly active. They are the Hermes and the 
Zeus of our little children. And every doll is still a Proserpine, a 
Koré, to our little girls. I should like these words to be taken in 
their most literal sense.—/4natole France in La Vie Litteraire (but 
discovered to us in Gordon Craig’s magazine, The Marionette.) 
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The Princess—in Richard ‘Tesch- 
ner’s Figure Theatre in Vienna 
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PULY, NINETEEN TVET? 2 i Cae 


THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Grand Street Follies—Shakespeare in Modern 
Thought—An Actress in a Book— 
Puppets and Puppeteering 








runs backwards as if to prove to itself that the theatre has a 

living past. The Players, usually with an eye to costume, 
revives some favorite out of the long ago—this year Farquhar’s The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, which has come flashing down through its historic 
nights and seems as gay as ever today. From the middle distance, 
George Tyler with his passion for the All-Star brings Diplomacy, a 
little more faded than its elder mate but with much vigor left. And 
out of yesterday comes the sixth edition of the Grand Street Follies, 
up from Grand Street, as far as the Booth Theatre, it is true, but still 
the Grand Street Follies—turning into history by a backward glance 
the plays of this season while they are still alive, Strange Interlude 
and The Royal Family, Coquette and Marco Millions, Diamond Lil 
and Reinhardt’s repertory—and some scenes from the comedy of 
politics as well—the oil scandals and the presidential election. If 
there had been a Grand Street Follies to satirize each passing season 
since the day of The Beaux’ Stratagem, it might have been easier to 
foretell what plays and what players would go down into history, for 
it is one of the extraordinary features of caricature that unless the 
subject has in itself the distinction of quality, good or bad, that makes 
for permanence, the satire always lacks life. To say that the Grand 
Street Follies this year has superlatively good spots, and some bad 
spots, is only to say that this theatre season has afforded a spotty sub- 
ject for Agnes Morgan’s gaily satiric book and lyrics, as well as for 
the twists of color, size and line which Aline Bernstein gives to scen- 
ery and costumes to turn their emphasis from beauty to humor. The 
material that Albert Carroll uses for what one reviewer aptly calls 
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O = a year Broadway suddenly stops its forward drive and 
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his “ineffable portraits’»—-Mary Nash, Mrs. Fiske, Laurette Taylor 
—is not quite as rich as it was when he did the Prince of Wales and 
the Barrymore Hamlet. But there has never been a better oppor- 
tunity for mimicry or one more completely used than that which 
Diamond Lil affords Dorothy Sands in her portrait of Mae West as 
Juliet—a picture so marked in outline and deft in detail, so rich in 
idea and with such a cutting edge that it goes beyond the bounds of 
imitation and becomes a creation on its own account. 


After Shakespeare in modern dress, Shakespeare in modern 
thought. This is the description that can best be given to La Célébre 
Histoire by Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, presented at the Théatre 
des Mathurins in Paris. The “famous history” is that of Hamlet, or 
rather of Jacques Tessler, a melancholy youth of our day whose 
mother and uncle have repeated in their own lives the crime and the 
tragic union of the King and Queen of Denmark. The dramatic 
strength of the play inevitably lies in the old Shakespearean plot, but 
its peculiar interest centers in the modern psychological analysis of 
the relations between uncle and mother, mother and son. M. Saint- 
Georges de Bouhélier seeks to explore all those regions of thought 
and motive concerning which Shakespeare is silent or content to make 
conventional assumptions. He does not assume the “guilt” of the 
royal pair, still less their innocence, but presents them as characters 
tortured by their own inevitable rack of intellectual honesty. They 
live their hell before the spectator, and their death is of no impor- 
tance beside the spectacle of their suffering. At the same time the 
playwright is poet enough to clothe his analytical conversation in a 
certain fantasy. As with most dramas of the youngest French school, 
humor is the element that is lacking. But this modern Hamlet, a 
young Frenchman fresh from his theological studies in a German 
university, makes an admirable part for Georges Pitéeff, and Lud- 
milla Pitéeff brings a beautiful delicacy to the Queen’s character. 
The piece is slight and doubtless wanting in the backbone of its great 
original; but it has many deeply arresting scenes, and it represents 
the literature rather than the journalism of the theatre. An American 
manager with an intimate theatre at his disposal might do worse than 
present this Famous History in its new shape. 


“She is very much like Lena,” said a young woman describing one 
actress friend to another. 
“As much talent as that?” 
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“Perhaps not so much, but of the same kind. She could take a silly 
old play like The Rose Sleep, too, and play it up from the inside so 
that the surface would shine all over.” 

“Ts she southern?” 

“No, that’s the trouble.” 

“Tt would be. The southern in Lena is what makes her—and 
breaks her.” 

“T wouldn’t say ‘breaks’ with Lena’s memory for life. I’d give all 
my training to have what she’ll have to put into her acting when she 
gets ready to go back to Broadway.” 

There was not a word in the conversation to indicate that Lena was 
an actress in a book, the Eleanor Dandridge of Stark Young’s The 
Torches Flare. They had picked her out of the book’s pages and 
made her one of themselves as one makes the rare printed folk that 
come alive by some mysterious stroke of creation. Such people may 
come from a novel or a play, from prose or poetry—Candida or Bab- 
bitt, Daisy Miller or Flammonde—but it is always by the dramatist’s 
touch in poet or novelist that they achieve their life. And it is part 
of the pity of the modern theatre that with so many of our writers 
having so distinctly a dramatic turn to their talent so many of their 
living characters do not knock at our theatre doors. 


THE PUPPET WORLD THEATRE 


“Curiously,” said Gordon Craig, in a footnote to The Mari- 
onette, “England is the only one of the four great literary countries 
of Europe which has not a single book, not even a translation, on the 
subject of marionettes.” ‘That was written in 1918 and so far as the 
most learned books are concerned, it remains true. But it is doubtful 
whether, even if the important histories of the art and philosophy of 
the marionette had been written in England, they could have done 
for the puppet what Craig’s enthusiastic understanding, interpreted 
through his constant organ, The Mask, and his inconstant but 
triumphant The Marionette, has done for them in all English 
speaking countries. 

“What are Marionettes?” asks Craig, and answers, “Men without 
egoism.” 

“What are men?—Egoists. 

“They walk—sleep—write—play—visit—eat and drink and work 
as egoists. And more—they think, feel through egoism, see through 
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it, hear through it. They soak it up like sponges. Once well filled 
in every pore, and we have what 


= we call a man. 

a gate 

4 A marionette walks, sleeps, 
Me prays, visits, eats, drinks, seems to 
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“T compare marionettes with men purposely, not with actors, for 
actors are comparable only with themselves. 

“Being egoists men do well to interpret what they know best... 
that is, themselves. Not being egoists, marionettes are with us to 
interpret other things. 

“You think I take it very seriously? I cannot take it seriously 
enough. If there is a solemn thing at all in Life, only a marionette 
can interpret it on a stage. People have said that Truth is the one 
solemn thing—well, then, that is what marionettes can show.” 


If certain editors had complete bound sets of The Marionette, in- 
stead of sets with holes in them, they might be saved from error. 
Such, for example, as that of retranslating Kleist’s “A Marionette 
Theatre, ” thinking they had a scoop. On the other hand, perhaps it 
is fortunate that not too many people possess these complete sets 
because very few of those who do can long resist puppet-play on their 
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A company of seventeenth century Vene- 
tian marionettes at the Museo Civico, 
Venice, where familiar figures of the gal- 
lants and ladies of the town share the stage 
with the best known characters of the Com- 
media dell’ Arte in their traditional cos- 
tumes. In each figure, the detail of the 
costume and the characterization of face 
and figure are skillfully harmonized. 
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Der Querschnitt (Berlin) 


Two famous European troupes. Above, Vittorio Podrecca with some 
of the company who have helped to make the Teatro dei Piccoli of Rome 
one of the most famous of marionette theatres. Signor Podrecca brought 
his troupe to New York in 1924. Below, Josef Wackerle’s marionettes 
in Maeterlinck’s Death of Tintagiles at the Marionetten-Theater 
Miinchener Kistler. 
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own, either making the dolls or writing for them, which, as Craig 
says, is “one way in which to assist the world to become young again 
—to allow the young mind to learn nearly all things through the 
Marionette.” 


One of the worst printed and most interesting magazines in the 
world, the renewing well of information called The Weekly Bulletin 
of the Soviet Soctety for Cultural Relations, has three illustrations of 
the puppet theatre in Russia, which give first hand evidence of the 
quality of Soviet marionette makers and the material they use. The 
first picture, with four amusing puppet portraits, is captioned “Keren- 
sky and the Bourgeoisie.” The three royal caricatures in the second 
are the Czar, Rasputin, and Czarina, and even they are a little less 
bitter than the figures in the third, Denikin, Koltchak, and Vrangel. 

The puppet show came to Russia from Europe in the seventeenth 
century, almost fifty years before the first Russian theatrical per- 
formance. To the first puppets Russia gave the name of “Little 
Peter” or Petrushka, and with it an eager affection, but after a varied 
history the popularity of these 
shows diminished, to be revived 
only after the October Revolu- 
tion, when they were encouraged 
as an excellent vehicle for popu- 
lar entertainment, for educa- 
tional and cultural purposes and 
for the uses of political propa- 
ganda. 

“Today,” says the Bulletin, 
“there is hardly a popular festi- 
val without its merry puppet 
show. Petrushka talks about the 
needs of the village, the cooper- 
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of progressive agriculture. ... Punch quiets Judy, a drawing by George 
On the May Day carnival, clad Cruikshank. 

in a scarlet shirt, he attracts uni- 

versal attention. . . . Frequent shows are given at workers’ clubs on 


industrial and cultural topics. Organizational defects are satirized, 
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usually by the members themselves. . . . Petrushka is the principal 
speaker at social festivals and campaigns, putting over, with his jokes 
and ditties, many an earnest word about people and events. . . . In 
1926 the conference organized by the Pedagogical Section of the 
Peoples Commissariat of Educa- 
tion endorsed the puppet show as 
a school and kindergarten activity 
because it stimulated the children 
to model in clay, sew, paint, write, 
sing. ...A large puppet show 
travelled through the country in a 
brightly decorated motor van in 
celebration of the Tenth Anniver- 
sary of the Revolution to entertain 
and inspire the people with scenes 
from the revolutionary battles and 
the efforts of the workers today in 


the fields, factories, workshops. From Marionettes, Masks and Shad- 
ows: Doubleday Page 





In China, where marionettes, 
though neither so ancient nor so honorable as shadow puppets, have 
had an old and pleasant history, they have become today, due prob- 
ably to Russian influence, a medium of Republican propaganda, so 
gay, so free, so daring in its essential quality that it is harder to con- 
trol than other agencies many times its size. In Czechoslovakia the 
army supports thirty-three puppet shows as a part of its equipment. 
Most of the regiments carry a show with them in the hope of encour- 
aging an appreciation of the theatre and some knowledge of life and 
manners among the soldiery, most of whom are peasants. The Czechs 
are devoted to puppet plays and Miss Zaidee Griffin, librarian of the 
Webster Branch of the New York Public Library in the Czecho- 
slovakian district, has long made use of native puppet plays and play- 
ers to stimulate group feeling in the district and keep her neighbors 
happy. In Cleveland under the direction of Mrs. Louise Dunn, 
assistant curator of the educational department of the Museum, and 
Mrs. Winifred Mills, of the Cleveland School of Education, joint 
authors of Marionettes, Masks and Shadows, the use of puppets in 
educational projects has been encouraged with a success which has 
become so contagious that it has spread not only to most of the schools 
of the city, but to nearby cities as well. As far away as the University 
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of Washington, a course in puppetry was given last summer and this 
summer the college will have a resident marionette show. 


“What artisan with an incurable love of the theatre,” says Bobby 
Fulton, pretending for a moment that puppeting is all fun, “would 
not be happy to be literally the whole thing in creating, producing, 
and presenting a play! He chooses his play, writes it, makes all the 
scenery and props, selects the music, dresses the characters, rehearses 
them, introduces them to the audience, plays any part he wants 
(within reason, of course), answers the curtain calls—and takes the 
entire gate receipts!” 

But Jean Gros paints a more realistic picture in his account, 
abridged somewhat here, of the preparations necessary for Victor 
Herbert’s Babes in Toyland. 

“One hundred and forty pairs of legs to be carved from wood; 
one hundred and forty pairs of jointed arms with specially modelled 
hands cast; two hundred and eighty joints made by hand. Seventy 
heads to be modelled in clay, cast into plaster of Paris, then reformed 
with papier maché; seventy wigs in miniature. Seventy pairs of 
small shoes, cut after famous patterns. 
. . . Seventy bodies made of cloth and 
wood. . . . These thousand and more 
pieces stacked high on studio tables, 
where assembly begins—weeks of tedi- 
ous work for a score of people... . 
Finally, live puppets appear . . . the 
costumer dresses each with meticulous 
care, as all joints must be free, colors 
must react to stage lights, designs ac- 
cord with the characters and play... . 
Seventy heads are made up... . 

“At last the marionettes are ready, 
and seventy controls—the mechanism to 
which the strings are fastened—are cut 
out and their seven hundred parts fas- 
tened together. Now, fish line to hang 
the figures—nine thousand feet, almost 
two miles—and the puppets are com- 
pleted. ... Still the bridges from 
which the actors work are to be made, 
nine scenes painted, electrical effects planned, curtains sewn and deco- 
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rated. Fifteen months 'v< everyone is tired . . . now rehearsals, 
backbreaking hours. . . . Nine—ten weeks more and—opening i is at 
hand!” 

FROM 


PUNCH: THE IMMORTAL LIAR 


“T, too, am a puppet. And as you are a symbol for me... . 

So I am a.symbol, a puppet drawn out upon strings, 

Helpless, well-colored, with a fixed and unchanging expression, 

(As though one said, ‘heartache,’ or ‘laughter’) of some one who 


leans 
Above me, as I above you. . . . And even this Some One— 
Who knows what compulsion he suffers, what hands out of darkness 
Play sharp chords upon him! . . . Who knows if those hands are not 
ours?” . 


Conrad Atken 





Decoration from a Czechoslovakian Marionette Program. 
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Harry Burnett’s Marionettes, formerly known as the Yale 
Puppeteers are featuring two productions—Bluebeard and 
Hansel and Gretel—made in collaboration with Norman Bel 
Geddes, distinguished scenic artist, who designed the mari- 
onettes, their costumes and the settings. Above, two of Mr. 
Geddes’ drawings for Bluebeard, a Gilbertian retelling of 
the fairy tale by Grace Dorcas Ruthenberg. Although these 
are merely the first sketches of the figures, they are pre- 
sented with such fidelity to puppet truth that even though 
they lack the marks for joints and strings, they have all the 
quality and feeling of marionettes. At left, Bluebeard lolling 
back comfortably on his favorite elephant; at right, one of 
the great man’s wives in a less comfortable position. 
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Norman Bel Geddes’ designs for the Sand- 
man and the Father, two of the characters 
who will figure in the production of Hansel 
and Gretel, which Harry Burnett’s Mario- 
nettes are preparing, with incidental music 
by Humperdinck. Mr. Burnett’s troupe 
were the first to produce Grace Dorcas 
Ruthenberg’s The Gooseberry Mandarin, 
which appears in this issue. 





THE REVIVAL OF PUPPET-PLAY 
IN AMERICA 


By TONY SARG 


‘T=: history of the ancient art of puppet-play is a subject for 


an exhaustive thesis. None but a savant could tackle it with 

any degree of confidence or handle it satisfactorily. Suf- 
fice it to say that ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome were familiar 
with puppet-play, as well as China, Japan and Siam, where puppet- 
and shadow-play still flourish. From Italy, where the marionette- 
show was the absorbing diversion of the masses during the Mid- 
dle Ages, as the movies are in America today, a puppet epidemic 
spread through Europe, the dolls appearing in practically every 
field of dramatic art, from religious drama to comedy and political 
satire. During the Seventeenth Century the warfare between the 
Church and the stage closed the doors of the European theatres to 
living actors, an opportunity shrewdly embraced by the puppet 
showmen, who took possession of the playhouses and did a flourish- 
ing business for a public famished for entertainment. And the 
deposed actors secured employment by speaking the lines for the 
dolls who had superseded them! 

In Italy certain comic heroes, still beloved all over the world, 
were borrowed from the improvised dramas of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte for the puppet stage—Scaramouche, Harlequin, Pulcinella 
(Punch) and the like. Our old friend, Mr. Punch, probably had 
his prototype in the Roman clown, Maccus, of whom a portrait 
bronze has been unearthed bearing the identical features of the 
prince of villains—hooked beak, nut-cracker chin and all. Guignol, 
as everybody knows, still delights the children of Paris—and Gui- 
gnol is no other than Punch, in one of his many forms. Turkey, too, 
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has a variation of this immortal rogue, “Black Eye,” whose ex- 
ploits are too coarse for Occidental ears. “Hans Wirst” in Ger- 
many, “Polichinelle” in ancient France—they are all aliases for that 
chief comedian of the world’s puppet theatre. 

It is a significant fact that seven books dealing with puppets have 
been published in the United States this season, including a num- 
ber of marionette plays. Heretofore, so far as I know, there has 
not been a single volume of practical plays for marionettes in the 
English language—and by “practical” I mean those which conform 
to the possibilities and limitations of the dolls, because the tech- 
nique of the marionette play is a very different matter, indeed, from 
the technique of the legitimate drama, as the dolls both exceed the 
possibilities of the living actor and are incapable of some of the 
most ordinary human actions. Few, indeed, have been the mari- 
onette plays available in any form, save only an occasional puppet 
drama published in a collection of plays for human actors, or in a 
magazine devoted to the arts. The publication of these seven books 
about marionettes during the winter of 1928 is then, in itself, an 
eloquent bit of evidence that a lively revival of the ancient art of 
puppet-play exists in America at the present time. 

Ten or twelve years ago, few people in this country were even 
familiar with the word “marionette.” A bewildered lady at one of 
my first public performances, back in 1916, referred to the dolls 
as “Marie Antoinettes.” (It is interesting, in this connection, to 
remember that the word “marionette” was originally derived from 
the images of the Virgin, carried through the streets of the Italian 
cities in religious processions during the Middle Ages. “Little 
Mary’s” these images were called, hence “Marionette,” for pup- 
pets played their part in early church drama and had their own 
connection with the beginnings of the legitimate stage.) But, if the 
public was unfamiliar with marionettes in 1916, the same cannot 
be said today. There are at least fifteen professional companies of 
marionettes playing in the United States at present. 

The puppets generally used by these companies belong to the 
modern “artistic marionettes,” so called to distinguish them from 
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the old order. Most of them are stringed dolls of my own type, 
manipulated from a platform erected above the stage and animated 
by head, wrist, knee, back and breast strings attached to a 
“controller,” a device held in the hands of the puppeteer, and by 
means of which the dolls are put through their paces on the stage. 
Of course additional strings are added to the more elaborate dolls, 
some of them having from twenty-five to thirty strings, and the 
more intricate “stunts” require two puppeteers to perform them. 
Some marionettes—those of Professor Dondo, for example—belong 
to another type, operated from beneath the stage by means of sticks. 
Remo Bufano, who has achieved a notable success, has some dolls 
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Characters from Tony Sarg’s production of Ali Baba. 








on the order of the traditional Italian marionettes, animated by 
means of iron rods which control the head and arms. Many of 
these dolls are armour-clad and the plays are attended with much 
fighting and din of battle, quite in the Italian manner. Remo 
Bufano comes of a family who have been puppet showmen for gen- 
erations. He is himself an excellent actor, a qualification which 
has been most useful in his career as master of marionettes. In 
addition to dolls of the Italian type, Bufano uses hand puppets 
which he has brought to a point of great charm and expressiveness. 
These hand-puppets are heads attached to hollow sleeves, which are 
slipped over the hands of the puppeteer. Few of the stringed dolls 
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used by the marionette companies are over two feet in height and 
many are smaller. I myself tried three-foot dolls in my first stage 
performance, but have found the two-foot figure more desirable. 

In addition to the professional companies, hundreds of amateurs 
are making and producing their own marionette shows. Schools, 
also, are taking an interest in marionettes. Many of them have pro- 
duced plays with puppets, and several universities have given 
courses in this branch of art. So popular have the little wooden 
actors become, in fact, that there is now a recognized marionette 
season in New York—the Christmas holidays. It is then that the 
Tony Sarg Marionettes always play in New York and it is a sign 
of the times that this year the house was sold out, with “standing 
room only” for the entire engagement of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, which was our play this season. 

All of this interest in marionettes has created a new profession, 
“puppeteering”—the art of manipulating marionettes. It is not an 
easy profession and much training is required before the operator 
can cause his little figure to deport himself gracefully and expres- 
sively upon the stage. Natural dexterity as well as skill is neces- 
sary, and dramatic instinct, also, for the puppeteer must speak the 
lines for the doll he is operating, and should really be a trained 
actor, if he is to render his lines effectively. If the puppeteer is a 
bit of a mechanic, can play a variety of musical instruments, and 
has a good singing voice as well, then he or she is truly invaluable. 
One season, in addition to our pianist, we had puppeteers in the 
company who played the saxophone, the flageolet, the guitar and 
the concert-accordion, and the women were trained singers. An- 
other qualification of value to the puppeteer is the ability to make 
animal noises, for some of our most effective puppets are animals 
and these always insist upon expressing themselves. Indeed, one of 
my puppeteers, who was particularly clever at barking, was nearly 
put out of a hotel because of his accomplishment. Once, while on 
tour, he was practicing his barks, as he splashed in his tub, and 
brought the irate management to his door with the stern reminder 
that no dogs were allowed in the hotel. 
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The Sultan of the East in Tony Sarg’s 
production of Ali Baba—one of the 
many plays with which the company of 
this famous puppeteer has toured the 
length and breadth of the country. 
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Two productions by Bobby Fulton’s Puppets. Above, a 
scene from Jack and the Beanstalk, below, the prologue to 
Robinson Crusoe, the newest addition to the repertory with 
which, during the past season, Mr. Fulton enlivened the 
holiday mornings at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New 
York, and with which he will carry on this summer at the 
Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Mass, in association with the Wins- 
ton-Moore Players. 
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My first professional production was in 1916, presented by Win- 
throp Ames. We produced three little fairy plays, The Three 
Wishes, The Green Suit and The Stolen Beauty and the Great 
Jewel, written for the puppets by Hamilton Williamson. Since 
that time I have produced dramatizations of Thackeray’s The Rose 
and the Ring, Rip Van Winkle, Don Quixote, Treasure Island and 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, as well as many smaller plays— 
Little Red Riding-Hood, Jack and the Beanstalk, Hansel and 
Gretel, The Singing Lesson and others. All of the plays I have 
produced have been written specially for my marionettes, except 
Treasure Island, which was the stage version, but as good a play 
for marionettes as for living actors. In all of these plays we have 
considered, first of all, the opportunity for those marionette tricks 
in which the dolls excel—for the good marionette play must be a 
vehicle to display the accomplishments of the puppets.* 

Many people think that producing a marionette show profession- 
ally is a small affair, a plaything with which one amuses himself. 
As a matter of fact, big productions like Don Quixote, Ali Baba and 
so forth cost in the neighborhood of ten thousand dollars. Preparing 
for a production means two months of strenuous labor. As the 
designer of the marionettes, I must express, through the manikins 
and their belongings, my own feeling for the little beings I create; 
and I must personally supervise all construction and direct rehearsals 
although I do not travel with the show. Consequently also it must 
be borne in mind that, whereas in a company of human actors play- 
ing in repertory one actor can play many roles, with a marionette 
company a puppet is specially designed, constructed and costumed 
for each part. The personnel of our company consists of the man- 
ager, eight puppeteers, musicians, and a wardrobe mistress, whose 
duty it is to keep the dolls and stage properties in order. My book- 
ing agent and promoter travels all over the country arranging 
engagements for the marionettes—Florida, California, [llinois, 
Canada, as the case may be. This necessitates maintaining a perma- 
nent office in New York where two secretaries are kept constantly 

*Some of fe plays in which I have collaborated with Anne Stoddard are published in A Book of 


Marionette Plays. 
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museum pieces, exquisitely made, each one a work of art. Each 
doll had two or three changes of costume, some of them, however, 
devoured by moths. They were worth a small fortune, but a thou- 
sand dollars looked like a great deal of money in those days. I 
went away, but I could not forget those beautiful little figures, and 
went back from time to time, to try for a better price. In the end 
I bought the entire outfit for fifty dollars—a windfall which could 
not occur today, when there is so much interest in the little actors. 
I still have these charming dolls, brave in their exquisitely em- 
broidered and spangled costumes. Some of them appeared in my 
production of Don Quixote. 

It is encouraging to see that puppet-play has undergone as lively 
a recrudescence in Europe as in the United States. It would ap- 
pear that the interest in marionettes is not merely a fad, but a 
reaction of human nature to an ancient stimulus. 





From Tony Sarg’s Treas- 
ure Island. 
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busy. The printing bill for posters and circulars for advance pub- 
licity sometimes exceeds five thousand dollars. So it is evident that 
a marionette production can be as professional an undertaking as 
any Broadway play. 

In an account of the renascence of the puppet-play in America, 
one should include the inheritors of the traditional Italian marion- 
ette theatres, examples of which may still be found in New York, 
and wherever Italians congregate. Lovers of marionettes may 
sometimes discover such a puppet theatre in their browsing on the 
lower East Side. Opposed to the “artistic marionettes” of the 
moderns, these puppets are large and clumsy, the figures being 
sometimes five feet in height.and very heavy, manipulated by means 
of four or five iron rods—figures which have, nevertheless, their 
own quaint charm. The Italian theatre confines its productions to 
dramas of Ariosto and other traditional puppet-plays, endless af- 
fairs dealing with the adventures of the Paladins of Charlemagne 
and especially of Roland—the hero of the Orlando Furtoso—which 
are continued from night to night to the absorbed delight of an 
unwearied audience which is just as much pleased and thrilled by 
every lengthy speech as if it did not know the plays by heart. 

An interesting experience illustrates the difference which ten 
years have made in the popularity of the dolls in America. A 
truckman came to my studio, ten or twelve years ago, delivering 
goods, and was interested by the manikins which he saw in the 
work-shop. He told me that the Bradley Studios had some trunks 
full of marionettes which they were anxious to sell. That was an 
alluring prospect. I went to the Bradley Studios and learned that 
they had bought at a dock sale five trunks full of Spanish puppets 
which had been lying unclaimed for years, apparently a puppet 
show which some one had brought to America with the intention 
of producing here—and had abandoned for what reason we shall 
never know. As there was no interest in puppets in America—I 
seemed to be the only possible purchaser. They offered me the lot 
for a thousand dollars. 

And then I saw the dolls. There were a hundred marionettes, 
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mechanically by themselves, without the necessity of doing anything 
further. He added that this motion was very simple—that every 
time the centre was moved, even in a straight line, the limbs de- 
scribed curves and that often a sort of rhythmical motion quite simi- 
lar to dancing was produced when the whole apparatus was merely 
accidentally shaken. This remark seemed to me at last to shed some 
light on the enjoyment he claimed to find in the marionette theatre. 
But even then I was far from imagining the extent of its implication. 

I asked him whether he thought that the puppeteer who directed 
these dolls was himself a dancer or at any rate whether he must not 


have some idea of the beauty of the dance. He answered that it did } 
’ not follow because the mechanics of a business were easy that it 

could be carried on without taste. Mechanically speaking, the line 

to be described by the centre of gravity is generally very simple— 

usually quite straight. Where it is crooked the rule governing its 

deviation would rarely be difficult. At its most complicated it would 


follow an elliptical form, which is quite natural to the human ex- 
tremities (on account of the joints) and therefore would require lit- i: 
tle skill on the part of the puppeteer to reproduce. But, on the other { 
hand, there was something very mysterious about this line. For in a ; 
certain sense it might be said to be nothing less than the path of the 
dancer’s spirit, and he doubted whether there was any other method 
of finding this than for the puppeteer to make the marionette’s centre 
his own—in other words, to dance himself. 
I remarked that I had always thought of the occupation of a 
puppeteer as being a fairly stupid business, rather like turning a 
P crank for a hand organ. “Not at all,” he replied. “There is, on the 
contrary, a rather technical relation between the motion of his fin- 
gers and the motion of the puppets attached thereto, something like 
the relation of numbers to their logarithms or the asymptote to the 
hyperbola.” But he must admit that even this was really foreign to 
marionettes, whose dance takes place entirely in the realm of me- 
chanical forces and could actually be produced quite as I had 
imagined, by means of a crank. . 
I expressed my astonishment that he should consider this thing 
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By HEINRICH VON KLEIST (1777-1811) 
Translated by Dorothea B. McCollester 


NE evening during the winter of 1801, in a public garden in 

M , 1 met Mr. C , who had been engaged a short time 

before as first dancer of the Opera in that city and had already 
won exceptional success with the public. I said to him that I had 
been very much surprised to see him several times in a certain mari- 
onette theatre that had been put up in the market place to entertain 
the crowd with little dramatic burlesques, interspersed with song and 
dance. He assured me that the pantomime of these puppets gave 
him a great deal of pleasure and gave me clearly to understand that 
a dancer who wished to cultivate his talents could learn quite a little 
from them. There being something in the way he made this state- 
ment that made me feel it was more than a casual remark I sat down 
beside him in order to find out more definitely what arguments he 
could bring to support such an extraordinary assertion. He asked 
me if I hadn’t myself found certain movements of the puppets, espe- 
cially of the smaller ones, extremely graceful in the dance. I could 
not deny this, recalling particularly a group of four peasants dancing 
a quick round that could not have been more attractively delineated 
by Teniers himself. 

I asked him about the mechanism of these figures and how it was 
possible, without having myriads of strings on the fingers, to control 
their limbs and their joints according to the rhythmic demands of the 
various dance motions. He answered that I must not imagine that 
each limb was separately held and pulled by the puppeteer during 
the different movements of the dance. Each motion, he said, had its 
own centre somewhere within the figure. To control this was all that 
was necessary. The limbs, which are simply pendulums, follow 
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that most people look upon as a game worth so much attention, not 
only that he held it capable of a greater development but that he 
himself seemed actually to be experimenting with it. He smiled and 
said that he was ready to wager that if a craftsman could build him 
a marionette according to certain specifications that he had in mind 
he could stage a dance with it that neither he nor any other trained 
dancer of his time—Vestris himself not excepted—could perform. 

“Have you ever,” he demanded, as I dropped my eyes in silence, 
“have you ever heard of those artificial legs that English artisans 
have perfected for unfortunate people who have lost their limbs?” 
I said, no, such a thing had never come to my notice. “I am sorry,” 
he continued, “because if I tell you that these unfortunate people can 
dance with these contrivances, I am afraid that you will not believe me. 
Did I say dance? The field of their motion is, to be sure, somewhat 
limited, but what they do attempt is accomplished with such repose, 
such lightness and ease that no thinking person could help being 
astonished.” I replied jokingly that he had already found his me- 
chanical man because those very artisans who could build such re- 
markable limbs would doubtless be able to put together for him a 
whole marionette according to his specifications. 

“How,” I asked him, when he in his turn looked somewhat taken 
aback, “how do these specifications of yours run, with which you are 
planning to test the skill of the workmenr’” “They contain nothing,” 
he answered, “that we have not already here at hand—symmetry, 
mobility, lightness—only everything in a greater degree and what is 
especially important, a more natural arrangement of the centre of 
gravity.” “And the advantage that this puppet would have over 
living dancers?” “The advantage? First of all, a negative one, my 
excellent friend—merely that it could have no affectations, for affec- 
tation in dancing appears, as you know, when the soul (the vix 
motrix) is found in some point other than that of the centre of the 
motion. Since it is clear that the only point under the control of the 
puppeteer, by means of his wires and strings, 1s the centre of the 
marionette, the remaining limbs, whatever they be, being merely 
pendulums, can only follow the simple law of gravitation. This is 
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an excellent characteristic that one may search for in vain in the 
greater part of our dancers. Only look at P ,”’ he continued, 
“when she plays Daphne and looks back at Apollo, who is following 
her—at that moment her soul is in her hips. She bends as though 
she were breaking in two, like a naiad from the school of Bernin. 
Look at young F when, as Paris, he stands with the three god- 
desses and gives Venus the apple. His soul lies in his elbow—it hurts 
to see him. Such mistakes,” he continued, “are unavoidable ever since 
we first ate of the tree of knowledge. However, the gates of Para- 
dise are locked and the angel is behind us. We must go all around 
the world to see if perhaps somewhere a back door has been left 
open.” I laughed. At least, I thought, where there is no soul it can 
hardly go astray. However, as I noticed that he still had something 
on his mind, I begged him to continue. 

“These puppets,” he said, “have a further advantage in that they 
are antigravic. They know nothing of that inertia of matter, which 
is, of all natural properties, the most inimical to the dance. For the 
force which lifts them into the air is greater than that which holds 
them down to earth. What wouldn’t our good G give to be sixty 
pounds lighter, to have that weight come to her aid while she is do- 
ing her entrechats and pirouettes. Puppets need the ground only as 
fairies do—to revivify their flight anew through its touch. We need 
it in order to rest upon it and in order to recover ourselves from the 
exertions of the dance—at those inevitable moments which have 
nothing to do with dancing and are best cut short.” 

I said that he was so skillful in weaving his paradoxes that he 
would soon make me believe that the make-up of a mechanical man 
had a greater capacity for expression than the structure of the human 
body. He replied that it was obviously impossible for a human be- 
ing even to equal the performance of a mechanical man. Only a god 
could presume to compete in this respect with matter, and here is the 
point where the two extremes meet. At this I was even more 
astonished and hardly knew how to reply. 

It was evident, he went on, as he took a pinch of snuff, that I 
had not read very attentively the first three chapters of Genesis. And 
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with anyone not conversant with this first period of human develop- 
ment it was difficult to talk intelligently concerning subsequent pe- 
riods, least of all the last one. I replied that I knew very well what 
havoc self-consciousness could play with man’s natural grace. I had 
actually seen a young man of my acquaintance, through a chance re- 
mark, lose his innate simplicity and never again be able, in spite of 
all his efforts, to regain his former paradise. 

I told him that about three years ago I had been bathing with a 
young man from whom at that time a singular charm seemed to 
radiate. He was about sixteen years old and, in spite of the attention 
that he had already begun to receive from women, he was almost 
completely free from conceit. A short time before, in Paris, we had : 
seen the statue of the youth taking a splinter out of his foot—a well 
known statue and found in most German collections. Happening to 
glance in a large mirror at the moment when he lifted his foot to a 
stool to dry it, he was reminded of this statue. He smiled and told 
me this. As a matter of fact at the very same moment the same idea 
had occurred to me. But whether to test the actual grace of his 
movements or to give his pride a wholesome check, I laughed and 
f answered that he was seeing ghosts. He blushed and lifted his foot 
i up a second time to show me, but the attempt, as one might imagine, 

} failed. He lifted it again, bewildered, and a third and a fourth time 
{ —he must have lifted it ten times. In vain! It was impossible for 
| him to produce this same effect again. Indeed the motions that he 











1) did make had such an element of the ridiculous in them that 
I had great difficulty to keep from laughing. From this day on, 
indeed from this very moment, a remarkable change took place in ‘ 
the youth. He began to stand before the mirror for hours at a time 
and gradually one charming characteristic after another left him. 
An invisible and incomprehensible force like an iron netting seemed 
to constrict the free play of his actions and by the end of the year 
there was not a trace left of those delightful qualities that had 
formerly rejoiced the sight of those who knew him. And yet there is 
another witness of this remarkable and unhappy occurrence who 
would confirm word for word what I have told you! 
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“Apropos of this,” said Mr. C in friendly tones, “I would 
like to tell you another story. Its connection with what you have 
just been talking will be readily apparent. Once during a trip to 
Russia I stayed on the estate of Herr von G , a Livonian noble- 
man whose sons at that time, particularly the elder one, who had just 
come back from the university, were very much interested in fencing. 
This young man was extremely proficient and one morning when I 
was in his room he challenged me to a bout. It happened that I was 
the better of the two. Passion added to his bewilderment: With 
almost every thrust I hit him and at last his rapier flew out of his 
hand into the corner. Half joking, half irritated, he admitted that 
he had found his master. But everyone in the world eventually finds 
his master, and he wished forthwith to lead me to mine. Both the 
brothers laughed out loud and shouted, ‘Come on! Down to the 
stable!’ They took me by the hand and led me down to a bear that 
von G , their father, was keeping in the stable yard. As I came 
before him in great astonishment, the bear stood up on his hind legs, 
with his back against the post to which he was tied, his right paw 
lifted, ready for combat and looked me in the eye. It was the regular 
posture of a fighter. I didn’t know whether I was dreaming or not 
when I saw myself before such an adversary. But, ‘Begin! Begin!’ 
cried Herr von G , ‘and see whether you can give him one.’ As 
soon as I had recovered from my amazement, I started in with my 
rapier. The bear made a short motion with his paw and parried 
the thrust. I sought to mislead him through a feint. The bear didn’t 
move. Once more I made the attempt with a lightning thrust. I 
am convinced that I would have touched the breast of a man, but the 
bear again made a short motion with his paw and parried the stroke. 
Now I found myself in very much the same situation as young Herr 
von G The bear’s seriousness came close to robbing me of my 
self-possession. ‘Thrusts and feints were interchanged. I dripped 
with sweat. In vain! It wasn’t only that the bear parried all my 
thrusts as though he were a world champion, but when it came to 
feinting he acted as no human fighter would—he paid no attention. 
Eye to eye, as though he could read my very soul, he stood—his paw 
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lifted ready for fight, and if my thrusts were not directed in earnest, 
he didn’t budge. Do you believe this story?” 

“Entirely,” I shouted with joyful approval. “It seems to me so 
altogether probable that I would believe it even if told to me by a 
complete stranger—and all the more because you say it is so.” 

“Well, then, my excellent friend,” said Mr. C , “you are in 
possession of everything that is necessary to understand what I have 
been trying to say. We have seen that, generally speaking, beauty, 
in the organic world, is the more resplendent and invincible the less 
reason enters in. . . . Only when knowledge becomes infinite does 
beauty reappear. So that given the same time and the same human 
structure, beauty is present in its purest form, either where there is 
no knowledge at all or where there is infinite knowledge. In other 
words, in either the mechanical man or in the god.” 

“Consequently,” I said, a little confused, “we must eat again of the 
tree of knowledge to attain once more the state of original grace.” 

“Exactly,” he answered, “that is the final chapter in the history of 
the world.” 














A German Marionette Theatre in 1800. 
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THE LESSON OF THE PUPPET 


By ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


OETHE, as we learn from Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 

ship, may have been a great admirer of the puppet theatre. 

But it took the whole of the nineteenth century to discover 
the puppet as something more than merely a toy for children; indeed, 
to acknowledge it as a form of art that was at once unique and exalt- 
ing. Since that moment—the moment of the awakening of our artis- 
tic consciousness—we have grown increasingly enthusiastic over the 
puppet, so that today it is enthroned not only in its own theatre but 
equally so in the theatre of the human actor. The “enthronement” 
is not to be taken literally. In fact, neither in Europe nor in Amer- 
ica, where the rediscovery of the puppet has been received with ad- 
miration sometimes verging on worship, has the puppet theatre 
proper ever advanced beyond isolated efforts of individual artists. 
Nor can one say that the ordinary theatre of human actors is in the 
thrall of the puppet. With all this, however, the puppet does reign. 
It reigns as the ideal which the human actor is told to approximate in 
his practice. Occasionally an attempt is made to realize the ideal. 
One sees men actors modelling their movements after the fashion of 
the puppet—sometimes trying to appear as if they were puppets 
themselves, at other times achieving only the general resemblance to 
puppets by stressing the “abstract”, i.e., non-human and automaton- 
like character of their movements. 

The aesthetic effect of these attempts at direct imitation of the 
puppet has invariably—one is bound to admit—been a failure. Why 
such an unexpected, paradoxical result? Are the fascination and 
magic of “puppetry” merely the by-product of a combination of 
papier-maché, cloth and string? Or are they the outcome of some- 
thing else, namely, of the idea—the principle of “puppetry” which 
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is the representation of a world of transcendental beings? If the 
mystic “puppetry” is above puppets it matters not who the actual 
performers are—dolls or human beings. Hence a play written for 
marionettes may just as well be performed by men. The distinction 
is considered of no particular consequence, and, in fact, some plays 
of this kind are habitually performed by human actors. One recalls, 
as an example, one of Maeterlinck’s “marionette plays’—The Death 
of Ttntagtles. One hardly ever hears of its being performed by pup- 
pets. But in the history of the human theatre it has the distinction of 
having started the whole anti-realist movement in Russia. 

It would seem, on the evidence of these plays, that where the 
peculiar “puppet effect” is aimed at and the actor is expected to 
imitate the puppet, the belief is that “puppetry” is something inde- 
pendent of the puppet. Experience and general aesthetic considera- 
tions, however, definitely suggest that the two, puppetry and the 
puppet, are organically bound up and can never be severed. 

Nor are the reasons for this difficult to divine. 

Consider what happens to that modeller’s and tailor’s contraption 
known as the puppet when it chooses to masquerade as a human be- 
ing. It is seen suddenly to draw upon some new source of life—to 
rise to a higher plane of existence—to add something to its being 
without losing its own peculiar nature in the human character. In 
short, it is as if, by some power of magic, real soul were put into the 
paltry material of the puppet’s body. 

Compare with this the man masquerading as a puppet. Does he 
add anything to his powers? No, he subtracts. His body becomes 
minus flesh and blood. His nerves turn into sticks and wires. His 
movements are reduced to jerky leaps. His speech becomes a hol- 
low gasp. Perhaps, in subtracting all this from his powers as a 
human being, the man is actually adding to his powers as an actor? 
It must be admitted that, in a certain limited sense, he is. One of the 
few recompenses of human puppetry is to be found in the fact that 
sometimes it is excellent acting. It cannot be great acting because 
there is very little to it: even a perfect incarnation of a puppet would 
not be much of a thrill. But we must remember that we can never 
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apply the same standards to the man and the puppet. The difference 
between them is tremendous. The puppet can never live unless it 
acts. The man can never act unless he lives. With the former life is 
a function of acting. With the latter acting is a function of life. In 
the theatre as in all art it is the perfect functioning of the medium 
that creates the sensation of reality and produces the aesthetic satis- 
faction. Hence in the puppet theatre we look for “life”—the perfect 
functioning of “acting” while taking the acting itself for granted. 
Hence, too, in the puppet theatre the realistic effect may be, and in 
the history of the puppets has often been, the actual aim, though it 
cannot possibly be achieved with the inherent limitations of the pup- 
pet—this striving after the impossible being itself the cause of the 
puppet’s fascination. 

On the other hand, in the man’s theatre we do not look to see “life”’ 
born on the stage. There “life” is taken for granted, and it is “act- 
ing” as life’s perfect functioning in the theatre that we hope to wit- 
ness. Hence the irrelevance, not to say the absurdity, of realism as 
an aim in the man’s theatre. Why, the latter starts with “real” things 
—the human body, the stage, the properties—and it is the applica- 
tion of these real things to the task of acting, i.e., of pretending that 
they are something else, that constitutes the problem of the human 
theatre. 

If these fundamental differences of aim and conception between 
the puppet’s and the man’s theatre are borne in mind, the question of 
the lesson, if any, which the man can derive from the puppet will 
also be seen in a much clearer light. One will be led to some such 
reasoning as this: Seeing that the puppet achieves its aim of living in 
a character by means of acting, is it not possible that some of the 
means it employs could also be used by the man-actor to create the 
character in front of, or over, his own personality? The puppet, by 
reason of its natural limitations, is compelled both to generalize and 
to exaggerate its movements—while giving them a kind of fluid 
dramatic unity by means of rhythm. Could not the man-actor resort 
to a similar use of rhythmic, generalized and exaggerated move- 
ments in order to rise above his personal characterization while 
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holding the new character he is creating completely under his active 
control? 

This, of course, the actor can and should do, and this is precisely 
where the influence of the puppet on the man-actor has been most 
fruitfully and significantly effective since the last generation en- 
throned the puppet as the most perfect exponent of the art of the 
theatre. There are other important points where the man and the 
puppet come into contact and, theoretically, are capable of influenc- 
ing each other. The influences, however, can be best studied in their 
actual historical surroundings, and nowhere with such profitable re- 
sults as in the history of the Japanese theatre. In Japan the two 
theatres have for centuries been in constant rivalry with each other 
and for a period of time the man’s theatre did succeed there in gain- 
ing supremacy in popular favor by the unique method of assimilating 
the plays and most of the conventions of the puppet theatre. This most 
extraordinary case of the puppet’s influence, however, could hardly 
be explained without detailed analysis of the very peculiar conven- 
tions of the Japanese theatre. And this article is concerned rather 
with the general characteristics of the puppet theatre than with the 
peculiarities arising out of specific national and historical conditions. 





From a Javanese Wayang, first cousin to the puppets. A 
drawing by Joseph Physioc. 
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John Steinke 


Faust in his study, and Kasper summoning up a few little devils in 
Helen Joseph’s (Cleveland) production of The Life and Death of 
Dr. Johannes Faust, taken from an old German puppet show. Mrs. 
Joseph plays to more than sixty thousand school children every year, 
in addition to her adult audiences. 
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RICHARD TESCHNER’S FIGURE 
THEATRE 


HE world seems to be more alive to marionettes today than 
it has ever been. There are puppet theatres in every land 
and as many forms of plays and puppet players as there are 
traditions to build upon and national qualities to express. Like its 
fairy tales, each country loves its own marionettes best. Travellers 
vary in their enthusiasms, some preferring the shadow puppets of 
Java, others the marionettes of Japan, or Sicily, or Czechoslovakia, 
or some far corner of the world where they have hunted them out. 

Every traveller to Vienna, however, who has had the good for- 
tune to see Richard Teschner’s Figure Theatre agrees that it has a 
rare beauty and a certain special quality of form and handling that 
differentiates it from all other puppets and marionettes. Just what 
this quality is it seems impossible for any one man to describe. Re- 
cently, however, Teschner had one of his all too rare “seasons” at 
his Figure Theatre, which is set up in his own studio, and from the 
reports of four or five professional newspaper critics there seems 
to come a sense of what it is. 

Josef Gregor, the distinguished director of the National Biblio- 
tek, gives the article he writes in the Neues Wiener Journal this be- 
ginning: “A fairy tale lives on the lips of its teller, but the life of 
the city and our extraordinarily noisy playhouses frighten it away, 
perhaps for the very reason that they would like so much to have it 
enter. It requires the most extraordinary gifts of production or 
the triumphantly cooperative imagination of a child to make a fairy 
tale live even feebly on the stage. There is one exception to this 
and apparently it is the only one to be seen in the whole great 
world of the theatre today. Richard Teschner’s mysterious little 
theatre, which is open again, grows ever more fairy like.” 
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Scenes from The Princess and the Waterman (above) and 
Nachtstiick (below), two productions made by Richard 
Teschner at his Figure Theatre, Vienna. 
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RICHARD TESCHNER’S FIGURE THEATRE 


gravity, and when they rise up, sink down again as soon as the push 
ceases. The Italian marionettes always have a dangling motion. 
The creatures of Teschner’s Figure Theatre seem to have the souls 
of artists (one can hardly call them artificial) and to be masters 
of the grand geste. In addition to this, the Italians, whose dolls are 
full of the vivacity of the South, bring all manner of things from 
the real world into their performance. In the case of Teschner, 
on the other hand, a single artist personality recreates his own inner 
experiences, his personal point of view and his emotional reactions.” 

About the plays and performances themselves, critical writing is 
as ecstatic as about the idea of the theatre. Wilhelm Nhil, writing 
in the I/lustriertes Wiener Extrablatt, gives the following descrip- 
tion of Prinzessin und Wassermann, which he attended: 

“You sit in an auditorium that no theatre could possibly provide 
—the atelier of the artist himself, surrounded by Teschner’s pic- 
tures and by cabinets filled with precious things. Slowly, very 
slowly, a lamp hidden in a bouquet of flowers dims and the doors 
of a golden altar shrine open noiselessly and reveal the tiny stage. 
Chimes play strange music in the darkness. A park with a pagoda 
is the first scene. When the Princess seeks the assistance of the 
wicked magician to find her lost Prince and he, in spite of his fair 
words, casts an enchantment upon her, his nefarious magic takes 
place before your very eyes. In the living theatre every child 
knows how transformations are produced—sudden darkness; the 
scenery goes up in the air, new scenery comes down; the old set 
pieces sink, others come up; hurried figures rush about. Lights 
on! A technical accomplishment, but no magic. The tall ma- 
gician on the Figure stage, however, really casts a spell which, be- 
tween you and me, is not so very difficult if one has Richard Tesch- 
ner to help. He causes smoke to rise—extraordinary smoke that 
drifts up in clouds or in thin wisps at will and out of this smoke 
a palm grove forms. You examine it critically. It really is a 
palm grove, but while you look at it carefully to see how it is 
made, you find that it is no longer a palm grove but an enclosure 
made of tree trunks or stalactites. To define it more exactly is 
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Otto Koenig, in the Arbeitszeitung, picks up the account with his 
introduction to the artist himself and to The Theatre in the Golden 
Shrine: “Richard Teschner, who, with a versatility like Leonardo’s, 
produces paintings and sculpture, designs costumes, devises purely 
technical appurtenances for production and attains artistic results 
even in the field of mechanics, has with his colorful imagination 
and creative ability produced in his Figure Theatre a sort of renais- 
sance of romanticism. . . . Teschner makes his dolls himself, and 
they are almost Gothic in their refinement. All of them are works 
of art—with delicately beautiful or horrible and grotesque heads, f 
finely turned limbs, slender hands and flexible joints. Teschner . 
also designs and makes their costumes. He directs with his own i 
artist hands the slender rods that give them their short but always 
important lives on his miniature stage. And he is the poet or the 
adaptor of the Oriental myths, the fairy stories, of the German folk 
song-like materials that his remarkable little creations interpret in 

| pantomime. For with a strict sense of style suitable to the mari- 
MI onette theatre Teschner has clung to pantomime. He does not 
i speak for his dolls. They speak for themselves only through mo- 
i | tion. This in itself differentiates Teschner’s figure plays from Ger- 
‘ man puppet plays or from those Italian plays that Podrecca, for 
i example, uses in the Teatro dei Piccoli. But there are other even 
ih more important differences. The Italian marionettes are manipu- 
| lated by strings swung and pulled from above. Teschner guides his 
i } figures with the little black rods of the Javanese puppet players, 


Pte 








ta | by means of swing, pressure and push from below. ‘This contrast 
of mechanical and technical means, quite aside from the skill ' 
of Podrecca’s colleagues or Teschner’s own sensitive artist hand, 
i) produces a contrast in the expressiveness of all the motions. The 
figures of the string marionettes, freed of their own weight and of 
the law of gravity, float and flutter in uninterrupted kaleidoscopic | 
| motion and on the hand of their manipulator are able to imitate not 
Bf only the motion of life, the nervous agitation of the age, but to 
oF exaggerate it in grotesque fashion. The figures of Teschner, guided 
by rods from below, are only occasionally freed from the force of 
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not possible, for the smoke models it into a fire grotto with a cur- 
tain of flame. Now it is an ice cave glimmering in a bluish glacial- 
shine with an iceberg in the middle. And now takes place one 
of Teschner’s miracles. You see the ice crystals grow. Puzzled, 
you follow his change, but out of this magical realm a pillared hall 
has already built itself.” 

Later in this same article, Mr. Nhil speaks of The Nativity Play 
(which Robert Michel, in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, considers 
the “greatest achievement of Teschner’s career, a play that no liv- 
ing theatrical production could begin to approach in expressive- 
ness and purity’) and calls particular attention to the journey to 
Bethlehem: “A plastic panorama moves across the stage, marking ' 
the path of the travellers. In this play, which is built upon atmos- 
phere, the human naturalness of the figures is particularly expres- 
sive. The motions of Mary and Joseph as they bend over the fire 
in the twilight glimmer are exactly like those of human beings. 
When the servants of the three kings from the Orient prostrate 
themselves on the ground, you can almost see the muscles move 
underneath the skin of their naked backs.” 

And Joseph Gregor also says in the article already quoted: “Any 
description is dry and unattractive compared to what is unfolded 
here before our eyes—for we behold an actual game of ball 
between the Prince and Princess in the pantomime Prinzessin und 
Wassermann in which the golden globe flies from one fairy hand 
to the other and at last falls into the deep water. We see a dance 
of the magician where, in complete darkness, his limbs shine like 
a ghostly skeleton and at last ecstatically detach themselves from } 
his body, each one dancing madly by itself. Finally they again 
join the dancing body that they had formerly been part of. We 
see dream landscapes that not even dreams had presented to us 
before in such luxuriant imagination, such richness and such color 
—stalactites spring up and form cloisters made of ice flowers; 
water drips, flows and turns into rooms made of rain, palaces from 
snow flakes, treasures from spun glass, fairy tales from nothing. 
. . . The fairy tale comes to an end. The golden shrine is closed.” 
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Harlequin as he lives and moves on the 
stage of Richard Teschner’s extraordi- 
nary Figure Theatre in Vienna. For 
an earlier article on Teschner, and 
other illustrations of his marionettes, 
see THEATRE Arts, Vol. 7, No. 4. 
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Two knights in Remo Bufano’s production of de 
Falla’s El Retablo de Maese Pedro, an interesting 
experiment in which life-size and diminutive mario- 
nettes were contrasted on the same stage. Mr. 
Bufano, who was an actor before he entered the 
marionette field, brings to his puppets and their 
handling not only a fine sense of his medium, in- 
herited from several generations of puppeteers, but 
also a keen sense of dramatic rendering. Next season 
he will add Hamlet and Oscar Wilde’s Salomé to 
his repertory. 














PUPPET ANATOMY 


In a Few Lines 


By REMO BUFANO 
» 2 HE origin of the marionette is buried in antiquity and no 


one knows the country of its birth. But it exists in one 

form or another in almost every country in the world, 
embodying in its philosophy, customs and character the traits of its 
adopted country. Some flourish as a vital art, designed and oper- 
ated by the most progressive of theatre artists. Others live only in 
museums—lifeless and tattered relics of a once brilliant past. The 
following drawings illustrate some technical conceptions of marion- 
ettes and puppets in years gone by and today. 


Roman marion- 
ettes were usually, 
like the Greek, of 
terra cotta (but 
sometimes of wood) 
and very simply 
jointed. The head 
and torso were of 
one piece, with the 
limbs attached by 
means of heavy 
wires thrust through 
holes and fastened 
loosely enough to be 
Gcsce answers moved very easily. 
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The four-foot 
wooden marion- 
ettes of South- 
ern Italy, of 
Roman descent, 
vary in con- 
struction, but all 
are worked by 
means of rods 
and strings. 














The drawing 
at the right il- 
lustrates the dif- 
ference between 
a marionette 
and a puppet. Technically a marionette is an articulated figure 
which is controlled from above by means of strings or wires. A 
puppet is a figure that is manipulated from below, usually by the 

Srousen 10 ieee hand directly and A PUPPET FOUNDATION 
sometimes by means _ 
of sticks or wires. 
The best known pup- 
pets, like the British 
Punch and Judy and 
the Guignol of 
France, fit over the 
manipulator’s hands ‘stitching 
like gloves and are ; 
worked with the 
thumb and two fin- 
gers of each hand. ; iver than the top 























TORSO ALL CUT OUT ® 
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In the Middle Ages marionettes were of wood and manipulated 
by two heavy strings crossed in the centre between the figures. The 
legs alone were articulated, the arms rigid. 





Turkish shadow puppets, of 
cardboard or hide, are, like their 
distinguished Javanese fellows, 
worked from behind a sheet with 
the light between marionette and } 
manipulator. The important fea- 
ture of a figure is usually exag- 
gerated to the point of caricature, 
as in this Karagueuz, a rascal who 
sees all and steals all, with his one 
arm, one hand and one eye, all 
enormous—an idea similar in con- 
ception to our own Mr. Punch. 
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THE GOOSEBERRY MANDARIN 


A Semi-Tragedy for Puppets 
By GRACE DORCAS RUTHENBURG 


CHARACTERS 
PROLOGUE 
FING-LOO 
MANDARIN 
WILLow TREE 
Scene: A Chinese gooseberry garden. At 
the back is a wall in a sacred state of 
minor dilapidation. Just in front of it, 
in the centre backstage, is a willow tree 
unimaginably old. On either side of it 
are suggestions of gooseberry bushes with 
paths between them, a garden bench and 
a Pekinese bridge. 
PROLOGUE comes over the bridge in a 
coolie coat and a helmet woven of reeds. 
He bows a Chinese bow, and speaks. 
PROLOGUE 
Once it happened in gold Cathay 
(That word means China, by the way) 
There lived a mandarin most holy 
Who had a single daughter solely. 
Here in their half fantastic garden, 
Fit to grow plums or spikenard in, 
Woe is me, though they have plenty 
Of gooseberry bushes—seven and twenty— 
They have no other fruit at all 
To pluck, from the walk to yonder wall, 
Since the Mong-Wing ancestor first de- 
creed 
He’d plant no plant but a gooseberry 
seed. 
Over the garden wall you see 
This languorous weeping willow tree. 
Great sights it will witness today, or 
ought to, 
For the Prince of Shanghai weds the 
Mong-Wing daughter. 
Lo, here she comes from the golden 
palace, 


The lovely Fing-loo (Chinese for Alice) 


[ProtocuE bows and goes, trippingly 
and balancing his hat, as Fing-loo enters 
with drooping head, goes to the bench 
and sitting down upon it, begins to weep. 
THE WILLOW TREE waves its branches 
lightly in rhythm to her sobs.) 
FING-LOo 
O Willow Tree, what shall I do? My 
father the Mandarin has sent me from 
the palace in his anger on my wedding 
day. Because there were gooseberries for 
breakfast. Always, always the Mong- 
Wings have had gooseberries. First my 
father refused to have them for dinner, 
then he declined to accept them for lunch, 
and now for breakfast the illustrious an- 
cestral appetite rejects its gooseberries. 
[The MANDARIN can be heard off- 
stage growling “Gr-r-r-.’ FING-LOO 
rises and kneels with her head on the 
garden path as the MANDARIN comes 
in, stamping and holding up his robe 
with one hand to exhibit his golden 
shoes. His purple coat is decorated with 
the sacred golden parrot. | 
MANDARIN 
Have you yet found me a banana growing 
in the ancestral garden? 
FING-LOO 
[Weeping]: Nay, Father, you know 
well that our admirable ancestor Mong 
Wing planted only gooseberries. 
MANDARIN 
Gooseberries! Gooseberries! Here and 
there! 
They’re tart, they’re sour, they’re every- 
where. 
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BACK SCENES VIEW OF A MARIONETTE THEATRE 


The articulated marionette in action, showing the construction of 
the stage, the placing of the lights, and the method of control. 
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Think! to be Mandarin, and warden 
Of nothing but only a gooseberry garden. 
I’m sick of them. 


Where other Mandarins ramble at leisure 
Taking their gastronomic pleasure— 
Come in their coats with the golden 
parrot 
To sample each currant and plum and 
carrot, 
I have nothing but gooseberries. 


Where other Mandarins nibble and 
munch 
At oranges, apples and grapefruit for 
lunch, 
I have nothing but gooseberry jam. 
You can see for yourselves what a wreck 
I am. 
[He pauses to kick at the bushes.] 
FING-LOo 
Exquisite parent, I beg of you not to be 
angry. I have come all the way from 
the crystal house on shoes more small 
than a half-grown mouse to see if the 
wind might not have brought a single 
raspberry bush to spring by chance in the 
garden. 
MANDARIN 
Who said anything about raspberries? 
It’s a banana I want. 
FING-LOO 
You couldn’t plant a single banana? 
MANDARIN 
When my great-uncle’s second wife’s 
fourth cousin planted the original goose- 
berry bush in the Mong-Wing backyard 
the day that garden wall was begun, 820 
years ago next Monday? It would be 
a sacrilege., I must bear my hunger. 
FING-Loo 
Did you not have for breakfast your 
usual fishes’ eye? 
MANDARIN 
Of course. 
FING-Loo 
And your customary stew of alligator 
wings? 


Naturally. 


MANDARIN 


FING-LOo 
And your habitual tea made of the water 
of the sacred if somewhat insanitary 
river? 
MANDARIN 
[Impatiently] Yes, yes. 
FING-LOo 
Then, respected parent, can you not con- 
tent yourself without fruit? 
MANDARIN 
It is still a banana I estimably crave. 
[FING-Loo weeps]. A banana, yellow as 
the moon, curved like the arch of a bridge 
across the sacred river. 
FING-LOoo 
Import them, worthy one! The waves 
are noisy with your sacred ships. 
MANDARIN 
Never! Alien bananas, unchinese ?— 
bananas from over foreign seas? How 
should a Mong-Wing eat of fruits from 
other than ancestral shoots? 
FING-LOoo 
Ingratiatingly cease to consider them and 
come within to my nuptials! 
MANDARIN 
Has the Prince of Shanghai come? 
FING-LOO 
You can hear far down the river the 
fanfare of his approach. [4 trumpet 
sounds far off down the river. FING-LOO 
is struck with a thought that sets the 
blue tails of her coat a-flutter]|. My 
father, if we were to pray to this most 
sacred our ancestral tree? [They kneel 
side by side.} 
TOGETHER 
O willow, willow, 
Plant of the first Mong-Wing, 
Grant to your last noteworthy son 
This inconsequential thing. 


O willow, willow, 
That has wept eight hundred years, 
Can you not give one slender branch 
To fruit instead of tears? 


O willow, willow, 
That weeps for a hundred hearts, 
E’en Mandarins grow dyspeptic on 
Hereditary tarts. 
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[The Wittow TREE waves softly. 
Nothing happens. | 

MANDARIN 
[Bitterly, after a pause]: Nothing. [He 
turns to the tree.] Listen! For eight 
hundred and twenty years the Mong- 
Wing family has cherished you, sacred 
tree. The servants have been beaten that 
failed to water you, the wind has been 
hushed that made havoc in your branches. 
And now this first thing I ask of you is 
refused. [He goes a step closer, shouting 
into the tremulous branches.| O sacred 
tree, harken! I will not let my daugh- 
ter marry until you vouchsafe to this 
garden a banana. 

FING-LOO 
[Aghast|}: Father!— 

MANDARIN 
I have spoken. 

FING-LOO 
But the Prince of Shanghai is waiting 
outside. 

MANDARIN 
Let him bide. 

FING-LOO 
The guests are gathered at the gate. 

MANDARIN 
Let them wait. 

FING-LOO 
The wines are here and the orchestra 

come. 


MANDARIN 
Let them strum. 
FING-LOO 
You will not? 
MANDARIN 
Will not. 
FING-LOO 
Never? 
MANDARIN 


Never. [He shakes his clasped hands at 
the tree] Ever! [and goes. FING-Loo 
sinks down, crying bitterly. ] 
FING-LOO 

Woe is me, I shall never see 

By the sacred river’s billow 

Bananas grow from a Chinese tree, 

Especially a_ willow. 


Better to feel the bitter steel 
Than to face a lonely pillow. 
Better is death by holding my breath 
Than grow old and a maiden still— 
[She draws a dagger from her 
breast.| Oh!... 
[The Wittow TREE shakes through 
all its branches, a mighty though slen- 
der convulsion. | 
Witiow Tree 
Maiden, nay, do not die! 


FING-LOO 
Who speaks? 
WitLow TREE 
The Willow Tree. It is I. 
FING-LOO 
[Getting up from her knees]: The Wil- 
low speaking? 
Wittow Tree 
I, the illustrious willow planted by the 
first Mong-Wing, do speak. Maiden, 
pray do not die. 
FING-LOO 
Alas, sacred willow, you heard! 
Wittow TREE 
You shall marry the proud Shanghai. 
FING-LOO 
My father has pledged his word. 
WILLow TREE 
You shall wed him in satin, 
In Chinese and Latin; 
Oh, charmingly cease to cry. 
FING-LOO 
O, Willow, you couldn’t have heard— 
If he’d asked for a scarlet bird, 
Or a coat encrusted 
With stars unrusted, 
A moon, or a magic word! 


But to want a banana 
In this ruthless manner: 
A thing that has never occurred! 
WILLow TREE 
It is granted to a sacred tree once in a 
lifetime to have its wish. 
FING-LOoo 
No! 
WILLow TREE 
I am getting old, Fing-loo. 
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FING-Loo 
[More tenderly]: No! 
WiLLow TREE 
You shall have your banana. 
FING-LOO 
Why do you do this for me? 
WILLow TREE 
Trees, too, can love. 
FING-LOoo 
You love... ? 
WILLow TREE 
I knew your great-aunt Foo-ling-foo, 
whose eyes were almond flowers. I knew 
your great-great-aunt Soo-ling-soo, whose 
lips were honeysuckle under the moon. 
I knew your great-great-great-aunt Too- 
ling-too, whose hair was the floating of 
phosphorescent fish. You are all these and 
more, Fing-loo. 
FING-LOO 
And you will do this for me? 
WILLow TREE 
For you! 
First the tip of a banana is seen slowly 
escending below the proscenium arch, 
then its curve and gradually it hangs 
completely in view.] 
Princess! 
FING-LOo 
[Bowing deeply with her hands to the 
ground, rises and with a glance around, 
goes close to the Wittow TREE and 
gracefully kisses its trunk. With another 
look backward she runs to the side call- 
ing|: O most eminent, esteemed and sa- 
gacious parent! Deign to come from 
your golden revered palace into the goose- 
berry garden and receive your respectable 
banana! . . . [The MANDARIN comes, 
holding up his robe with one hand and 
waving the other with excitement. | 
MANDARIN 
Quickly! Quickly! Let them pick it! 
FING-LOo 
How? No one else can come into the 
sacred gooseberry garden. 
MANDARIN 
I shall do it myself. ... [He reaches, but 


he is not tall enough.] Let them climb 
the wall from without! Quickly! 
FING-LOO 
*T shall pick it! 
[She climbs upon the bench with 
graceful difficulty and determination, 
reaches up and plucks the banana gen- 
tly while the Mandarin mutters, 
“Breakfast! Breakfast!’ She climbs 
down again and with a bow offers it to 
her father, but the MANDARIN already 
is striding toward the palace. A trum- 
pet sounds close. FING-LOO starts to 
follow him with a lingering glance for 
the tree.] 
WILLow TREE 
Maiden! [FrinG-Loo turns.] . . . The 
Prince of Shanghai! 
[The trumpet sounds again. FING-LOO 
picks up a fallen withe and clasps it 
inside her coat as she runs over the 
bridge. There is a sound of wedding 
music beyond the wall. The WiLLow 
Tree, left alone, trembles perceptibly. ] 
. . - In my illustrious nine hundred years 
I have not been so happy. .. . [It begins 
to totter.| ... You will never. . . tell 
her. . . will you. . . gentle audience 
. . that a sacred tree . . . that has its 
wish . . . must die? [The WiLLow 
sways more and more, its branches swing- 
ing in sad languor to and fro.| . . . My 
leaves shrivel. . . . Delicious pains rise 
like a fountain through my veins. . . . 
My leaves burn and tingle. . . . My 
sap grows fire. . . . [Its voice is grow- 
ing weaker.] You will tell her . . . it 
was the wind . came by? [It 
lurches lightly.| . . . the wind? ... 
[It sinks to the ground, its branches 
spread out in a gray-green mat like a 
prayer-rug for FING-Loo’s feet. There 
is a burst of wedding music from over the 
wall as the curtain falls.] 





[* For greater ease in marionette pro- 
duction, omit down to “Breakfast! Break- 
fast!’ and substitute a guignol servant 
who leans over the wall and plucks the 
fruit. ] 
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Among the many women who have contributed to the 
making of marionette history in this country are Ellen 
van Volkenburg, Helen Joseph, Rachel Sewall, Lilian 
Owen, Sue Hastings, Edith Flack Ackley, Harriet 
Peasley, with Hazel Hoyt as a promising newcomer in 
the field. Many of the most daring and successful ex- 
periments in form and in repertory are credited to their 
account. Illustrated at the left are King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba in Harriet Peasley’s production of 
The Butterfly That Stamped, Kipling’s Just So Story, 
which reduces all the other wives to the roles of super- 
numeraries. On Miss Peasley’s stage the splendors of 
the great King are set forth and advantage is taken of 
the marionette’s well-known ability to defy the laws of 
optics as well as those of gravitation. At the right, one 
of the dancers in the dance prologues with which Edith 
Ackley introduces her programmes of one-act plays. 























Ernest Graham 


Hey, Diddle-Diddle! a favorite in the repertory of the Tatterman 
Marionettes. ‘The cat with operatic aspirations, the cow, raising her 
skirts for a jump, and the dish, are seen in characteristic attitudes. 
Under Edward Mabley and William Duncan the Tatterman Mario- 
nettes have become one of the most adventurous and successful puppet 
troupes in the country. Now in their fifth year, they have played 
approximately fifteen hundred performances. ‘The parent workshop 
of the organization is in Detroit, from which two companies were 
sent on the road this season. By fall a third company will have been 
organized to play the ever popular The King of the Golden River 
exclusively. The Tatterman troupe makes a point of placing the 
chief emphasis on producing plays of real dramatic merit for both 
children and adults. In Catherine F. Reighard they have a resident 
dramatist who has an unusually good sense of theatre for marionettes 
and who has adapted most of their scripts. In addition to the chil- 
dren’s plays, like Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, their pro- 
grammes include such novelties as The Melon Thief, an old Japa- 
nese fable, Master Pathelin, and Tchekov’s The Marriage Proposal. 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE 
MARIONETTE 


By Ivo PUHONNY 
Translated by Helen Haiman Joseph 


TT: make marionettes, to build them a theatre, to organize their 
performances is a delightful exercise in the arts. One must, 
of course, strive for perfection in every respect in order to 
enjoy all the thrills of the creative artist—to feel himself a god to the 
puppets. The dilettante in the marionette theatre, possessing great 
enthusiasm but only superficial talents, the sciolist who has neither 
rich treasures of practical experience nor expert hands to offer, will 
never sense that great joy. Nor will he add anything to the art or 
appreciation of puppetry. 

Nowadays, alas, so much beautiful material is being puttered with 
—slashed and stitched up, silhouetted, crumpled, batiked, battered 
and bungled. Puttering with dolls is now very much the fashion. 
A host of dolls has sprung up—tea dolls, show-case dolls, divan dolls, 
wool dolls—but little that is pleasing among them. The marionette 
also has fallen into the hands of the dilettante, and with how little 
forethought this serious matter is approached is easily judged from 
the frequent queries addressed to me by amateurs with slight realiza- 
tion of the capabilities and responsibilities that puppet-parenthood 
demands. 

This thoughtless plunging into an unperfected art lowers the gen- 
eral standards of the marionette show. The public does not charge 
the clumsiness and inadequacy they see to the worker, but imagines 
it to be an intrinsic part of a puppet performance and sees therein 
only a pleasing pastime, charming indeed, but after all, only a form 
of child’s play to be observed with indulgent eyes. Such forbear- 
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ance affords little stimulation to a serious artist putting all his knowl- 
edge and his skill into his productions. The words of Hagemann in 
his book Plays of the People are significant in this connection. In 
the chapter on Burmese marionettes he writes: “The 
marionettes in Burma today are an amusement for 
great and small, as they used to be. Much art has 
never been expended upon them—nor was there in 
the past upon our own. Aesthetics play no part in 
the affair, either from the point of view of the ma- 
terial or the public. That is why I do not think that 
such modern organizations as the new Marionette 
Theatre of Munich Artists, for instance, are happy 
attempts. And if productions like Papa Schmidt’s in Munich have 
kept alive, even in our own time, it is only because he has been able 
to endow his puppets with a goodly portion of old Bavarian humour 
—not because he was himself an artist.” Thus does this famous ex- 
pert of the theatre express himself. It is evident that he has never 
bestowed great attention upon European puppet plays. Yet he him- 
self, a little further along, questions the justice of this rigorous judg- 
ment. For, after first maintaining that little art has ever been ex- 
pended upon marionettes, he writes, several chapters 
further on concerning the puppets of Osake: “The 
Japanese puppet theatre offers a contrast to the va- 
rious marionettes to be found in the Orient and oc- 
casionally in Europe—whether they spring from an- 
cient folk-amusements or are recent revivals of indi- 
vidual groups of artists. It does not purport to be a 
spectacle for fairs and festivals, but asks to be taken 
seriously at full value, and to be regarded on a plane Kénig Violon 
with drama acted by real people.” 

Let him who wishes to enjoy the pleasures of working with 
marionettes mark well these two statements of Hagemann. Let 
him endeavor on the one hand to disprove the assertion that it is 
mere child’s play without artistic distinction: and mark, on the other 
hand, that it is to be taken seriously at full value, on an equal 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE MARIONETTE 


plane with the most significant productions of the human theatre. 
The producer who wishes to approach the task properly must 
make his puppets himself, paint the scenery and build the theatre. 
Thus, through close association, he will learn to 
know its possibilities and inter-relations so thor- 
oughly that he can achieve the best effect with his 
work, and teach the public to recognize and to value 
a marionette’s physiognomy (in the word’s first sig- 
nificance). Gordon Craig, in a keen discussion of 
marionettes, wrote that the public likes to watch Mareui 
arquis 
them, but does not really understand them. For one Casti Picini 
cannot call it understanding of so ancient a race as 
the puppets when the public’s only acknowledgment is laughter. 
To a great extent a marionette depends for its success on its physi- 
ognomy—the image of the inner spirit in facial expression. Only 
through this image will the puppet produce a vivid impression upon 
the spectator. A puppet head which, in the hand, appears a master- 
piece of expression, can fail altogether in effectiveness at a greater 
distance and look blurred and shapeless. Hence the features must 
be emphasized and the expression of the eyes, particularly, stressed. 
To secure this end the dilettante usually has recourse to wild exag- 
geration and mottled colors: but here, too, he fails of the best results. 
The puppet heads found in old professional puppet 
theatres deserve study. It is remarkable how often 
the strongest possible characterizations are attained 
with primitive methods. In such a theatre I once 
beheld a whole elaborate puppet outfit hung up, rank 
and file, at rest. Most of the dolls were of unques- 
tionable antiquity and were probably the handiwork 
Amandus in Das Of a former puppet showman. Their wooden faces 
Herzwunder — ogled me with such animation as to make the living 
chorus of an operetta seem sweetly insipid waxen fig- 
ures by comparison. Then, proudly, the owner of the theatre showed 
me his newest dolls. He had had them made by a professional carver 
and they shone with an indescribable boredom. They were merely 
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figures, no longer born of the spirit and experience of the puppet 
player, but the offspring of his instinct for enterprise. 

The physiognomy of the puppet can possess a singular force and 
permanence that is uncanny. The eyes of unnumbered beauties of 
the human stage have paled or vanished from my memory; but I 
recall vividly the great almond eyes of the prima-donna of an Italian 
marionette theatre that I saw decades ago. 

The size of the marionette head, and often the hands, is exag- 
gerated to the length of the body, so that the face and expressive ges- 
tures may be distinctly seen. It is remarkable that a figure thus pur- 
posely out of proportion should appear quite normal in action upon 
the stage, or at least, not displeasing; whereas in a photograph it 
looks incredibly misshapen. As a rule marionette photographs give 
an unfair impression. As a matter of fact, the actors’ masks in the 
ancient theatres were also over life size: eyes and mouth (the latter 
built out like a megaphone) were strongly accented: and still the 
public did not regard these stage figures with large heads as gro- 
tesque. This forceful expressiveness of the ancient theatre, achieved 
through simple means, is almost lost in the human theatre today, 
which has bartered it for a cargo of false or wasteful methods. But 
the rules are preserved for the marionettes, owing to the puppet’s un- 
alterable and fundamental nature. Not by any possible development 
can the jointed puppet break down its own style, as again and again 5 
living actors do, straining apart because of their opposed personalities | 
and interpretations. 

It has been said that marionettes possess no power of mimicry 
because they have set physiognomies. Does the power which we, as i 
spectators, recognize as mimicry come only from within? Does not | 
the mimic art spring also from outward effects? If we darken the 
scene, the mimic no longer functions? An expression is caused or 
altered by a mere movement of the head when the play of light and 
shadow changes upon a motionless face. The marionette does pos- 
sess the power of mimicry. The art of the marionette-player lies in 
so fashioning the physiognomy of the puppet that it becomes alive 
when the body is set in motion. The facial expression which indi- 
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cates the role of the puppet will be intensified or softened by ma- 
nipulation. Through long years of touring with my marionettes the 
public continues to ask the same question: How are my puppets 
made to move their faces? Surely this speaks for the truth of my 
assertion. 
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From Madge Anderson's The Heroes of the Pup- 
pet Stage (Harcourt, Brace). 


It has also been said that the function of the marionette is to move 
stiffly, woodenly. ‘They may be so constructed in individual cases: 
but the marionette must also be able to move gracefully, unshackled, 
liberated from the force of gravity, unbodied and fairylike, like a liv- 
ing arabesque swaying freely in space. The necessity of helplessness 
must not be exalted to a virtue or we shall never emerge from the 
inadequacy of clap-trap theatre. The dilettante alone must console 
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himself with crude action and gaze with more emotion than satisfac- 
tion upon the helpless jiggling of his technically imperfect creations. 

It is amazing what surprises a good marionette has in store for its 
maker, even before it is strung. At an early stage it develops an indi- 
viduality. If one but lays it aside, it sinks into a position of repose 
that might well be emulated by a living actor. Its face, too, attains 
something questioning, something impatient. As soon, however, as it 
is tied to the strings it becomes animated. It walks out upon the scene 
for the first time as if it were communicating to its experienced oper- 
ator what potentialities it possessed! Gordon Craig, in the essay pre- 
viously mentioned, says that if you have set a marionette in motion 
you have done all that is required: that is, you do not move it, you 
contrive, rather, to let it move itself. That is the art! When you 
succeed in this, and if you are a born artist, you will, I promise you, 
have a great gift to offer to the world. 
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Puppet stores and puppet rehearsals in Japan. 
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Shakespeare as a puppet-playwright. Ralph 
Chesse produces Hamlet at the Blanding 
Sloan Puppet Theatre, San Francisco, or- 
ganized as a producing centre for the many 
California puppet troupes. Above, the 
scene in the Queen’s closet, and below, a 
puppet Prince, who has something of the 
Barrymore quality about him as he stands 
meditating, ““To be, or not to be.” The 
unique dolls of another California pup- 
peteer, a real artist-craftsman, Perry 
Dilley, were shown in THEATRE ARTS, 


Vol. 7, No. 4. 
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Alexandra Exter, one of the most important of the 
radical painters and designers in Soviet Russia, has 
brought her accustomed vigor to her experiments 
with marionettes. Above, a man in a frock coat, a 
Spanish lady and a gentleman, executed for Miss 
Exter by Shmushkovitch and showing the same bold, 
mechanistic stylization characteristic of her work 
for the regular theatre. 
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ALEXANDRA EXTER’S 
MARIONETTES 


By Louis LOZOWICK 


O history of modern Russian easel painting or new Russian 

stage design is complete without a consideration of the im- 

portant contribution made to each by Alexandra Exter. Like 
many another artist she had gone to Paris to gain a first hand knowl- 
edge of the new tendencies in painting and to develop fully her own 
artistic personality. She became acquainted with the revolution set 
on foot by Picasso, Matisse, Braque, Léger and other rebels and par- 
ticipated in the aesthetic skirmishes fought by them during the heroic 
period of 1909-1914. Later she carried the battle to Russia and 
became one of the leading pioneers of modern art there. 

It was in this capacity of pioneer and experimenter that she came 
to cooperate with Tairov in his Kamerny Theatre. And the early his- 
tory of that theatre is inseparably connected with her name. Her set- 
tings for Thamira of the Cithern (1916), Salomé (1917), Romeo 
and Juliet (1920) were among the first to banish realistic illusionism 
from its stage and to introduce instead three-dimensional, original 
plastic decorations. Her experiments with the architecture and color 
of the stage were unquestionably one of the factors that made the 
early productions of Tairov among the most memorable in that 
theatre’s history. 

Exter thus came to her work on marionettes (1927) equipped with 
rich experience in painting and the theatre. Her new experiment, 
indeed, comprised both and was intended to cover a wider field than 
either, for while in painting she had to deal with two dimensions and 
in theatre design with three, with the marionettes she had the added 
element of motion. Her marionettes may therefore be considered in 
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certain respects as moving sculpture or, perhaps more correctly still, 
as kinetic sculpto-painting. The intention throughout is to create 
objects expressive and beautifully satisfying and the stress is laid on 
visual pictorial aspects of each marionette rather than on verisimil- 
itude of story, psychology of action, realism of character. Not that 
her marionettes are completely abstract, divorced from reality; they 
suggest it, and quite skilfully, but at the same time they are so 
conventionalized as to leave no doubt of the artist’s aim. 

Her plots are very simple. Around the Punch and Judy theme 
as a centre, for example, forty-odd marionettes participate in a carni- 
valesque play after the manner of the Commedia dell’ Arte with the 
addition of a modern background for contrast. Punch and Judy 
are engaged in one of their eternal quarrels. In a fit of temper he 
throws her into the Venice canal. Behold Columbine and Punch 
love-struck at first sight. Chivalresque duels for the lady. Punch 
is favored by her and also by the wind which carries the two of them 
to New York. Here Columbine’s eyes grow big at surrounding 
riches and Punch turns thief to satisfy her craving for jewels. Arrest 
is followed by escape. At various intervals there are lively carnival 
crowds, meeting, separating, gesticulating. The character of each 
marionette is indicated in summary fashion, more suggested than por- 
trayed by being reduced to a few essential traits, some accentuated, 
others attenuated ; deformation, precisely as in cubist painting, is car- 
ried throughout. Often just a piece of fine lace or filmy silk or a 
string of beads will suggest feminine litheness and charm; a slice of 
paper, copper or wood, masculine despatch. Exter, who had been 
very successful in her choice of color schemes for the stage, works 
here in a more subdued key: white, black, light blue enlivened, 
though not too frequently, by brighter hues. All the limbs of the 
marionettes are so articulated at the joints as to make them easily 
movable in all directions. “As the figures move and change position 
they present new combinations of variously colored round, square, 
triangular and other geometric and near geometric forms, running 
parallel, crossing, intersecting in rhythmic play. The elimination 
of complication in the plot, the avoidance of stark realism (no voice 
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is used) leaves all attention focussed on what is seen and the manner 
in which the thing seen is treated. 

In this respect Exter may justly claim to work in the best tradition 
of the marionette theatre. In its countless variations according to 
epoch and people—Chinese, Hindu, Javanese, American, Italian, 
English, Russian—the marionette presents many admirable examples 
in which emphasis on expression is coupled with repudiation of pure 
imitation. It is only with the growth of scientific knowledge and the 
development of mechanical invention—roughly from the middle of 
the eighteenth century—that the vicious tendency to exterior veri- 
similitude began its conquest. Elaborate devices made all movement 
of limbs “natural”; stuffs from the tailor’s shop, “flesh color,” recon- 
struction according to historic archives helped to bring the mari- 
onette as close as possible in appearance and action to actual life. 
What happened to painting and the theatre—though not in every in- 
stance contemporaneously—happened also to the marionette. Real- 
ism and, later, naturalism absorbed the artist, crowding out original 
creation. Degeneration set in and the marionette theatre became 
flooded with parades, battles and historic events—a vast animated 
panopticon. With the reaction against realism and the birth of cub- 
ism, expressionism and other modernist schools, there was again a 
parallel reaction in the marionette theatre that found its extreme 
expression in the mechanical abstractions of Huzar, Depero, Schmid 
and others. 

Exter did not go to such lengths. She kept to the middle ground 
between extreme realism and extreme abstraction. Human interest 
is present but the marionette is recognized as an entity possessing its 
own intrinsic values which are sufficiently distinct to require being 
cast in their own form. Craig has written eloquently on the superi- 
ority of the marionette and Tairov has gallantly come to the defense 
of the actor. Assuming that actor and marionette have each a defi- 
nite identity and are not consequently in any irreconcilable antagon- 
ism (Meierhold and Piscator have used both on the same stage), 
one may, nevertheless, admit that, in certain respects at any rate, the 
latter has some advantages. It is a mechanism obeying not the acci- 
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dents of physiologic and psychologic disturbances that often upset 
the most careful plans of a theatrical director, but one subject to the 
control of its creator; the factor of chance is reduced to a minimum 
and its working can be calculated to a nicety in advance. Thus 
among the few dozen marionettes of Exter a unity of conception pre- 
vails down to even minor details: There is, for example, the effect 
of varying surface textures (smooth, rough, mat, glossy, grainy) and 
materials of different physical properties (copper, wood, celluloid, 
oilcloth, silk, paper) combined to stimulate the tactile sense, to make 
an appeal through the sense of vision to the sense of touch and 
thereby extend and enrich the aesthetic experience. This interest in 
the corporeal quality of materials as well as the deliberate precision 
and the geometric form of Exter’s marionettes stamps them as unmis- 
takably typical of our day as the best marionettes of all times have 
been typical of their own day. The German scholar Floegel was 
unquestionably right to subtitle his compendious history of the 
marionette, 4 Contribution to the History of Mankind. 
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A Spaniard, a Black Harlequin, another Harlequin and an English Bobby, four of 
Alexandra Exter’s modernist marionettes, executed by Shmushkovitch. 
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A few members of the large and delightful family of 
Jean Gros, a French puppeteer, who has recently com- 
pleted his seventh transcontinental American tour, with 
such productions as The Blue Bird, The Land of Oz 


and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Below, 


some Javanese marionettes owned by Mr. Gros. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


HE fifth annual Little Theatre Tournament, under the direction of 

Walter Hartwig, closed at the Frolic Theatre, New York, on the 

twelfth of May. The Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players of Ardros- 
san, Scotland, carried back across the Atlantic the cup which the Welwyn 
Garden City Players of England won last year, after three successive vic- 
tories by the Dallas Little Theatre of Texas. For several nights of the 
tournament the theatre was filled to standing room capacity. And when 
the box office returns were counted there was a larger balance in the treas- 
ury than ever before. Nobody could call this balance a profit. It was a 
fractional financial return on account of all the work and thought, effort, 
energy and time expended to plan for the tournament, to build it up and 
carry it through. But whatever you call it, it was a larger balance than 
ever before, a record of a larger financial success, an expression of the 
interest of a more numerous public. 

And yet, when the tournament closed, there was a feeling which had 
been growing during several years that it had missed its point in important 
ways. No one of what we have come to call the “‘first line” little theatres 
was represented, and among the competitors there were several that did 
not even belong to the second or third line of permanence, stability and 
quality. The contributions that won the prizes for the best unpublished 
plays, while they were worthy efforts, were enough below the desired stand- 
ard to inspire a suggestion that hereafter the prizes should not be awarded 
unless the plays measured up to a certain worth of dramatic and literary 
quality. Many of the other plays used in the competition were distinctly 
not worth presentation. And it was generally admitted that the Ardrossan 
and Saltcoats Players, who went to the trouble and expense of bringing 
Barrie’s The Old Lady Shows Her Medals across the water and who 
 seeanam this fine and delicate play with an ease and grace that would 

ave won the prize for them over much greater odds, must have had little 
satisfaction in carrying away a cup so easily won. 

Does all of this indicate that the National Little Theatre Tournament has 
served its purpose, which is to act as a focus, a measuring-rod and a stimu- 
lus to Little Theatre effort? By no means. It means something quite dif- 
ferent; namely, that very real, actual problems of organization, time, dis- 
tance and expense, and artificial barriers of personal pride and local vanity 
are standing in the way of realizing this purpose. No argument against 
the idea of a National ‘Tournament could be more specious than that which 
Alexander Dean advanced in an article that appeared in the Evening Post 
at the time of the tournament and which included this paragraph: 
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“The bigger and more powerful Little Theatres have constantly refused 
to enter competitions. They have been bitterly decried for not doing so. 
But the fact is that they have insisted upon the failure of the tournament 
idea really to reach definite conclusions. They risk losing much and win- 
ning little. If they have a sufficiently strong grasp upon their audiences at 
home to hold them, they are keeping up the standards of their own com- 
munities. If they compete with groups that are satisfactory to different 
audiences and lose, they also lose to a serious degree in their standing at 
home. It isn’t worth the chance.” 

Nothing could be more dangerous to Little Theatre progress than the 
contention that the nature and standard of a little theatre should rest con- 
tentedly with its audience and that if it is good enough to satisfy its own 
community, it is doing all that should be required of it and should not run 
the chance of losing prestige in competition. No little theatre is good 
enough unless it is as good as it can be, unless the conditions in which it 
lives have been made as good as possible through constant stimulation of 
the appreciation, understanding and cooperation of the community. How 
good conditions in any community can be depends, except in the rarest 
instances, not upon what the average people of the community are accus- 
tomed to, but upon what the leaders aim at. And what they aim at in the 
theatre depends in turn upon what they know and have seen and under- 
stood of what is being done in the theatre of the world. The other arts 
can come to you; the best painting, sculpture, literature, music of the world 
is at the command of any small community today, actually or in adequate 
reproduction. But we must still go to the theatre to know the theatre. 
Therefore the nature and standard of a little theatre should rest with its 
director, should represent his theatre ideals for his community. And the 
nature and standard of his audience in any given place should express the 
success with which he achieves that ideal in relation to his materials. 

Some plays may be too difficult, too sophisticated, too expensive, too 
technical, too experimental for production by certain groups, in certain 
places, under certain conditions. But ‘ere is not one standard of plays 
good enough for Kankakee and anoth for Pasadena, one kind of acting 
that is all well enough for Ohio as long as Ohio doesn’t know what is 
required for New York, one sort of production that is all right in Colorado 
if you can get away with it, although you know in advance that you couldn’t 
get away with it in Chicago. 

Nothing is good of its kind that is not good in its essence and if you put 
a good settlement production, a good small town production on the pro- 
gram with good college, community, little theatre productions what you 
will get is not a hodge-podge of good, bad and indifferent that is embarrass- 
ing, but a variety of good qualities, all of which contribute something of 
pleasure and value to a mixed tournament. If you have really good, sound 
entries everybody, winner or loser or second man, will feel his effort worth 
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the trouble for what he gives as well as what he gets. But the only way to 
have good entries regularly is—not to close the list to the aspiring—but to 
create a standard that Little Theatres will recognize as one below which 
it would be undignified to fall. Then, if some group misjudges its own 
value and comes and fails completely, let it go wiser back across the Hud- 
son, as one group did a few years ago, and begin again. 

The economic difficulties of sharing in a national tournament are another 
matter. For many of the groups at a distance travel is too great a luxury 
to be considered. For some of our best non-professional theatres it would 
be so complicated and disturbing to leave a regular theatre schedule before 
the end of the season to compete in a tournament that the trouble would 
outweigh the good. If we need such groups to measure by, the problem 
of getting them is not for that organization to solve, but for friends and 
patrons of the Tributary Theatre through the country to solve. Perhaps 
by raising a fund to pay the expenses to New York of a certain theatre or 
theatres each year. Perhaps by making it financially possible to have the 
National Tournament held—under the same auspices—in different parts 
of the country every second or third year. 

The problem of getting the right plays for tournament production is 
again another matter. We are just beginning to build an American drama 
out of the raw materials of American history and life and character. It is 
worth producing a great many plays that are not good to let a playwright 
of some talent judge his work in performance, to throw certain dramatic 
materials into the sun, to experiment with certain forms and especially to 
do all of this away from a theatre market like that of Broadway, which is 
the stronghold of convention, so as to preserve the freshness and the free- 
dom. Every little theatre that is worth its salt should have on its program 
some of these imperfect plays—work-shop plays—plays in the making. 
Since developing a sectional drama—that is a drama of the life and char- 
acter of people living under different climatic and material conditions—is 
one of the most important tasks ahead of us, many of these work-shop 
se may still be the best material for the local or the sectional tournament. 

hey may, in fact, be one of the chief features that make such tournaments 
worth while. But when you add the difficulties of presenting an only partly 
created character, or hall -realized situation, to the difficulties of the ama- 
teur actor playing before a strange audience under theatre conditions that 
are unfamiliar to him, you put not only upon him but upon his audience a 
strain that is sometimes almost too much to bear. But why should not 
=, tournament production be sifted in advance, cautiously but care- 
ully 7 

To go back for a moment to the Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players. Their 
performance had so much freedom and style that many people thought they 
were not altogether an amateur company. Mr. Leon Joseph of the Herald 
Tribune took the trouble to find out about them and here is his record, 
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which makes its own comment upon the advantage to an amateur group of 
a play with Barrie’s completion of character and situation—and which, in 
its last paragraph, adds something of the way long distance plays and play- 
ers can come to a tournament if they’ve a mind to do it: 

‘Their director, James T. Woodburn, was a compositor in a print shop. 
Miss Isabel Jamieson, who played Mrs. Downey, is a dressmaker. Mary 
Hamilton is a saleswoman in a candy shop. Mrs. Nora Huntington is a 
housewife who is fully occupied taking care of one perfectly good husband, 
who rather resented the irregularity of meals during her absence. Harold 
L. Wightman, who played the clergyman and who is their leading man in 
most of their plays, is a bookkeeper. Jack Lambert, who played the sol- 
dier, is an apprentice plumber, son of a master plumber, working with his 
father. If any one wants any further argument, it might be added that 
Mr. Lambert is also the amateur champion heavyweight of the Territorial 
Officers’ Corps of Scotland. It was the first trip that any of them had ever 
made to America. The expenses were defrayed through a popular sub- 
scription sponsored by The Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. The 
appeal was made to merchants, schools, workshops, offices, dramatic socie- 
ties and similar organizations. Among the subscribers were Sir James M. 
Barrie, John Brandane and Alexander Wilson. But the great bulk of the 
amount was raised in silver, many of the subscriptions being for a crown or 
a shilling. In this way $5,000 was accumulated. The entire expenses of 
the trip were $3,000.” 
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The Goldsmith-Engle marionettes play Cinderella in Los Angeles. 
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Wayne Albee 


A moment of domestic quiet in Ellen van Volkenburg’s production of Peter Rabbit, 
at the Cornish School, Seattle, where a course in the making and handling of mario- 
nettes is among her varied activities. A pioneer among puppeteers in this country, 
Miss van Volkenburg first won a public for marionettes at the Fine Arts Theatre, 
Chicago. Her production of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, long commended all over 
America, is now making friends in England. Below, a scene from a production of 
Hardie Albright’s marionettes, which Mr. Albright carved entirely from poplar wood. 
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THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
THE PUPPETEER’S LIBRARY 


OR centuries puppets have held an important place in philosophy and 
in the theatre world. To compare mankind to puppets with the 
gods pulling the strings has long been a favorite philosophic simile 

and bears directly on the theory of predestination as opposed to the doc- 
trine of free will. Theatrically puppets appear (they have been found in 
Egyptian excavations) to have a history older than the human stage. In 
Japan their popularity has equalled and even surpassed that of living 
actors. One of the surest indications of the interest felt in marionettes 
through the ages is evidenced by the literature that has been written on 
this subject—not only plays for marionette stages, but histories of these 
all but human actors in many countries and in many languages. 

One of the most comprehensive histories of the puppet stage was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1862 under the title of Histoire des marionettes en 
Europe depuis l’ antiquitie jusqu’a nos jours, by Charles Magnin; while in 
Germany K. F. Floegel contributed a compendium on Geschichte des Gro- 
teskkomisches which he subtitled “A Contribution to the History of Man- 
kind.” In Italy, which has been the home of some of the world’s most 
famous marionettes, Carlo Racca has written on Burattini e Marionette, a 
delightful volume with seventy-five amusing illustrations. Louis Emile 
Edmond Duranty has immortalized the delightful memories of French 
childhood in his Thédtre des Marionettes des Jardin des Tuileries, gayly 
illustrated in color. To Gordon Craig must be given the lion’s share of 
the credit for the renascence of the puppet. His great enthusiasm found 
expression in a small magazine, The Marionette, published in Italy in 
1918-1919, and those who are fortunate enough to possess a bound 
volume have a store of information not otherwise available; history, phi- 
losophy, playlets and scores of pictures between two small covers. On 
page 91 of the May, 1918, number of this volume, moreover, is a com- 
plete index of references to marionettes contained in The Mask, Vols. 1 to 
7—a clue to another mine of puppet treasure that will make every pup- 
peteer want to have bound volumes of The Mask in his library. 

When we come to plays written especially for marionette production, in 
English, the field is unfortunately limited. Most of the plays are frankly 
written for children, and while as such they are delightful, the serious 
director of a marionette theatre may want to try his hand at more complex 
emotional themes. For such directors, who wish to present something for 
the adult audience, Shakespeare is more and more finding a place in the 
sun. 4 Midsummer Night's Dream has long been an established favorite, 
and Hamlet is lately coming to the fore. The gayer operettas of Mozart 
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A scene from the production of Manuel de Falla’s 
Meister Pedro's Puppenspiel by Otto Morach, who 
is one of the most accomplished of the German pup- 
peteers. Meister Pedro’s Puppenspiel is only another 
name for El Retablo de Maese Pedro which Remo 
Bufano mounted in New York, but in Morach’s 
production, though there is a difference in the size 
of the two sets of puppets, Don Quixote and his 
friends, were not life-size. Below, Farmer Giles by 
William Simmonds, a series of whose English pup- 
pets will appear in a forthcoming issue. 
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But—Is It Art, by Percy Hammond. Doubleday, Page and Co.: New 
York. 


Books on the most genial of the arts, the theatre, have so alarming a 
tendency to become ponderous in the hands of critics and historians that 
Percy Hammond’s cheerful meanderings up and down Broadway are as 
refreshing as they are timely. Chronicling the vagaries of managers, 
players, stars and critics, Mr. Hammond gives us the happy illusion that 
we are penetrating into the wonderland of first nights and meeting at first 
hand the denizens of its glamorous world. He makes entertaining research 
into that stumbling block of philosophy—+the causes of laughter—consult- 
ing such past masters of the art as Ed Wynn, Frank Tinney, Fred Stone 
and Eddie Cantor—with as little success in uncovering those causes as the 
philosophers themselves. He introduces us to the youngest of the young 
actresses, whisks us through the atelier where the American girl is in the 
process of glorification and makes the rounds of the best plays of the 
1926-1927 season, with occasional flights to more historic events. Alto- 
gether a genial tour in excellent company and one to be recommended as 
entertaining commentary on the passing shows. 


Five Restoration Tragedies; Five Eighteenth Century Comedies; 
Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday; Sheridan’s School for Scandal; Oxford 
University Press: New York. 


The Oxford University Press in adding four new volumes to its reprints 
of old plays is continuing its valuable service to the lover and student of 
the theatre. Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday with notes and introduction 
by J. R. Sutherland, and Sheridan’s School for Scandal, edited by E. M. 
Jebb, are now available in school-room booklets. Even more valuable are 
the two additions to the World Classics Series in which the works of Con- 

reve have already appeared. One volume contains Five Restoration 
ragedies, selected and introduced by Bonamy Dobrée, including in its 
pocket format the noble expanses a Dryden’s All for Love with its 
famous preface, the exalted heroics of Otway’s Venice Preserv’d, con- 
sidered by many critics the tragic masterpiece of the Restoration stage and 
used for years as a favorite vehicle for magniloquent acting. Here, too, 
is Southerne’s Oroonoko, based on Mrs. Behn’s tale of the Black Prince 
of the West Indies, Rowe’s Fair Penitent and finally Addison’s Cato in 
which this dramatic period went down in glory. The Five Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Comedies, presented by Allardyce Nicoll, are less interesting from 
a literary point of view but equally entertaining to the student of the 
theatre. This particular selection indicates that English comedy did not 
utterly die out with Congreve, and that these little known plays of Mur- 
phy, Coleman, Mrs. Inchbald, Morton and Reynolds still have decided 
theatre value as proved by their revival in England in 1925-1926. 
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and Bach and of the early Italians lend themselves admirably to marionette 
resentation and have found their way into several repertories. Maurice 
aeterlinck wrote a number of his plays professedly for the marionette 
stage, notably The Death of Tintagiles, Interior, and The Seven Princesses. 
And in America Alfred Kreymborg, besides a number of children’s plays, 
has published a book of Puppet Plays which includes Lima Beans and other 
short comedies cast in a modernistic mold. Some of the extensive lore of 
the Japanese puppet stage is gradually being adapted for our own use. So 
we see artist-directors experimenting with the idea of an adult puppet 
theatre, although the great majority of plays are still written for children 
and for those who put off their years when they watch a circus or attend a 
marionette performance. Tony Sarg, in collaboration with Anne Stod- 
dard, offers in his Book of Marionette Plays, not only several effective 
comedies for young people, but directions for designing and constructing 
the stage and its mn actors. Helen Haiman Joseph’s 4 Book of Mario- 
nettes and Madge Anderson’s Heroes of the Puppet Stage are other new 
and useful contributions to the art, the mechanics and the history of mario- 
nette production. Winifred Mills’ and Louise Dunn’s Marionettes, Masks 
and Shadows, the latest to appear, is reviewed separately in this depart- 
ment. FRANCES PARK 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Bismarck, The Trilogy of a Fighter, by Emil Ludwig. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York. 


Emil Ludwig’s three plays, presenting the history of the Iron Chancellor 
and his fight for a united Germany, reveal with startling emphasis the 
difference between the drama of events in life and their dramatic presenta- 
tion in art. Bismarck’s extraordinary career, his almost superhuman will, 
his unscrupulous devotion to his ideal, his ceaseless conflict with those he 
served, his tremendous success and his sudden dismissal, present the ingre- 
dients of magnificent dramatic movement. As presented in these plays, 
however, the tale somehow loses its significance and force. It lacks that 
very element which above all others cannot be denied it—reality. Emil 
Ludwig, the historian, knows whereof he speaks, but the illusion of veri- 
similitude is absent from the work of Ludwig the playwright. In Germany, 
historical interest in the plays guaranteed them a reception which the ex- 
Kaiser’s efforts to stop their performance made all the more enthusiastic. 
The plays are a concentrated version of Ludwig’s Life of Bismarck and 
may aie that point of view appeal to many readers who will be interested 
in tracing the relation of the World War to the forcible character of the 
maker of modern Germany. As drama, however, they lack a conviction 
which the English translation does nothing to enhance. 
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Canadian Folk Songs (Old and New) Selected and Translated by J. 
Murray Gibbon. E, P. Dutton: New York. 


Although it is not probable that these Canuck songs will ever have the 
appeal that the Negro blues or our own cowboy songs have for Americans, 
Mr. Gibbon has nevertheless made an interesting and valuable collection, 
It is amusing to find traces, in words or air, of the old French songs; 
Where, O Shepherd Maiden deriving from the familiar 4u Clair de la 
Lune, and lines in Gay, La, La, Gay is the Rose, being almost identical 
with lines in 4u Pres de ma Blonde. Send her on Along is vigorous and 
melodious, and At the Clear Running Fountain among the most tuneful. 
Although Mr. Gibbon has done his best with the translations, the verses 
sing very much better in the original French, which is fortunately printed 
alongside *he English versions. 


Marionettes, Masks and Shadows, by Winifred H. Mills and Louise M. 
Dunn. Doubleday, Page and Co.: New York. 


A close association with marionettes tends to develop a certain child- 
like simplicity of thought and expression, or it may be that only those with 
fundamentally youthful minds are drawn to playing with these professional 
dolls. Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Dunn, workers of wide experience, who have 
handled marionettes as an educational vehicle with great success in Cleve- 
land, have given us in Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows a comprehensive 
book on marionette design and production, which is so explicit as to be 
both useful and entertaining to the youthful mind. Infinite care has gone 
into the making of this book, which is practical and clear both in text and 
illustration. The photographs, and particularly the black and white draw- 
ings by Corydon Bell, are charming and add much to the book’s appearance. 





From Marionettes, Masks and Shadows: 
f Doubleday Page. 
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Marionetten, by Alfred Altherr 





A production of René Morax’s Le 
baladin de satin cramoisi by Henrv 
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Costumes 


Marionettes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


TONY SARG'’S “A4B/0NETTES 


Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 
Write for open dates and terms. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1400 Broadway, New York. 





Draperies and Settings 


Nerve Massage 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our: ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


HURKING NERVE MASSAGE 
and Hot Oil Treatments —139072 
“Outwits Old Age,” for business, professional and 
society women, by keeping them physically fit. 
Physicians’ Recommendations. 
ANNA T. HURKA 
55 E. 34th St., Summer Address : 
New York City Rest-a-While, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Resident Patients Accommodated 





SCENERY 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIVE, WIDE WORLD 


Schools 








“From Curtain to Back-Wall” 


MATNEY STUDIO 
Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
Jours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 
Rentals and Sales 

Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 
307 West 47th St. Telephone 
New York City Longacre 4160 


BRENAU SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC ART 
(Founded in 1900) 
Courses offered in: 


Public Speaking Playwriting Shakespeare 
Voice Stagecraft Modern Drama 
Pantomime Make-up Browning 


Four years’ course leading to B. O. Degree. 
For particulars, address 
Miss Grace Jean Salls, Dean Gainesville, Ga. 








IWEISS & SONS 


MFRS.OP 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
Jor 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 48rd St. New York 


ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 
New York Paris 

FRENCH DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
THEATRE ROUTINE—a course in acting with 
production of plays before an audience. Classes be 
gin October 15th. 

For information address secretary 

66 Fifth Ave. New York City 








PEGGY V. TAYLOR 


INTERPRETIVE, BALLET and TOE DANCING 
Special Summer Classes 
PLEASE WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


43 West 46th St., New York Bryant 1783 





Lighting 
WHOLESALE 


Charles I. Newton § ¢ retann 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
JULY—AUGUST 


Booklet on request 
343 East 50th St., New York. Murray Hil] 2207 





Make-up 


Theatrical Fabrics 





MAX FACTOR’S 
SUPREME 
MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 


Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 


mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 
Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 








everywhere 
326 South ‘Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
February 1917 
W t d May 1917 
ante October 1919 
January 1925 


Will Buy 





April 1925 December 1925 
July 1925 January 1926 

4 March 1926 
Prices on request July 1926 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 WEST 57TH STREET, 


NEW YORK 











In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 











THEATRE DESIGNERS 


PH Bit 9 Si 


TRE OR IE IDOLE MiB? 


View from the rear of a completely equipped 
model, showing miniature Borders, Floods, 
Teaser Spots, Tormenter Spots, and Portable 
Spots, over all size stage, 48” x 36” x 36”. Pros- 
cenium opening 24” x 18”. 





and DIRECTORS: 


Work out your lighting prob- 
lems on your stage models be- 


fore the light rehearsal. The 


Hatt Mopev 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


has been found in practical 
tests to eliminate nearly 80% 
of the labor, expense and un- 


certainty of the light rehearsal. 


For information address 


GEORGE L. HALL 


W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 














A COURSE IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 


STAGE DESIGN 


Norman Bel Geddes, designer 
of over seventy theatrical pro- 
ductions in the past eleven years, 
announces his eight hand ninth 
classes beginning July sixth and 
October sixth, in twenty weekly 
lessons. The course thoroughly 
covers every phase of designing 


a theatrical production and 
work is done on a completely 
equipped model stage. Half 
of all previous pupils are work- 

ing successfully in the theatre 
and include several of the out- 
standing younger designers. 


Class limited to twelve members 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


133 EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 
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Ideal Is The Location For The 


: oy 
School of the-/heatre 
— Of The —— 
PASADENA GOMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
— ASSOCIATION — 
Reet npees inTraqo @ 
City of Pasadena, 
Close to The Ocean, Mountains and Desert 


With Their Glorious YVacalion Spots 
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THE MASK 





The Illustrated Quarterly 
of the Art of the Theatre 


FOUNDED IN 1908 BY E. GORDON CRAIG. 








With the January-March Quarterly num- 
ber “The Mask” began its fourteenth vol- 
ume. 


The Mask is a rich storehouse of infor- 
mation on Theatre Construction, Theatre 
History and Literature, on Acting, Scen- 
ography, Lighting and Costume: on the old 
Traditions and the New Movement. It 
publishes rare old Prints, splendid archi- 
tectural and topographical Plans, and 
modern Scenic Designs. 

The Mask strives to unite the old Theatre and 
the new. It imitates no other Theatrical Magazine. 
It announces only the names of authoritative 
writers and artists of the day who have been 
willing to write or draw especially for its pages. 
The Mask searches in directions known only to 
itself for ORIGINAL Articles, Documents, Draw- 
ings and Engravings so as to give its subscribers 
rare things unprocurable by any other Theatre 
magazine. 

AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE WRITTEN AND 
DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE MASK ARE: 


John Masefield 

Paul McPharlin 

A. N. Monkhouse 
Beresford Chancelior Allardyce Nicoll 
Barrett H. Clark William Poel 

Gordon Craig Klaus Richter 

Ashley Dukes Lennox Robinson 
Umberto Fracchia George Bernard Shaw 
W. J. Lawrence Errol Sherson 


Max Beerbohm 
R. J. Broadbent 
Bruno Brunelli 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


FALL SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 18 


Courses 

Appreciation of Literature—Play Production 

Pantomime—Story Telling—Speech—Phonetics 

Voice—Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
39th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 





Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


9th Season 
June 30th—August 25th 


Acting — Production 


Plays given publicly twice a week 
Two weeks of repertory 


For circular address 
F. Evans 
F. O. Cunningham 


112 Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. 





The Wharf Players, Inc. 


ANNOUNCE the second season of 


SUMMER SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE at PROVINCETOWN 
Acting, Direction & Production, Make-up, Costum- 
ing, Daleroze Eurythmics, Diction and the Science 

of Phonetics. 

(Bulletin Ready) 
ATTENTION OF AUTHORS! The Wharf 
Players are now accepting manuscripts for their 
nine productions. No reading fee. 


755 Boylston St., Room 514 
Boston, Mass. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.50 post free. 
FINE PAPER EDITION 
With Cover for binding at the end of the year 

$5.00 post free. 
Order through Brentano, New York; The 
Mazuren Co., Tokyo, or any other Book- 
seller; or from our London Representative, 
Mr. T. John Glover, 61 Chancery Lane; 

or direct from: 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS 
BOX 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 





Playhouse 
at the 
Cross Streams 


Resident School and Summer Camp 
Devoted to 
Theatre and Cultural Arts 
Thorough Technical Training for the Professional Stage, 
by New York director 
Personality Building that liberates one from fear, 
self-consciousness and a sense of limitation and fits 
him for Professional and Social life. 
Constructive Recreation in an enjoyable 
environment. 
For laymen and professionals. 
Address: HOPEWELL JUNCTION, DuTCHEss Co., N. Y. 
(65 Miles from N. Y. C.) 
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- CORNISH SCHOOL 
of the Artsof the Theatre 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 
July 18th-August 28th 
announces 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Director 
(now producing “‘The Unknown Warrior” in London) 
Courses in 


PRODUCTION, PLAY REHEARSAL and ACTING, 
IMPROVISING and PANTOMIME, STAGE ME- 
CHANICS, STAGE DESIGN, PHONETICS, DAL- 
CROZE EURYTHMICS and DANCING. 


Address all inquiries to 


The Cornish School 
Roy and Harvard Seattle, Washington 


Training for the Young 
Actor 


Two months’ probationary term 
for amateurs before acceptance 
in regular classes. Limited en- 
rollment assures individual super- 
vision for each student. 


Fall term October 8th 


LOUISE GIFFORD 


54 West 74th Street, New York City 





FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 
craft Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General] Cul- 
tural Education. Children’s Classes. 
Fall Term Oct. 1. 





Catalogue on request 


114-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) |New York 





ELSA FINDLAY 


DatcrozE EuRYTHMICS p- 
— 
PLASTIC, PANTOMIME “Ar 
Summer Courses ~ ‘4 
Pd = 
July-August Do 
For Actors, Dancers, | y 
Musicians, Teachers \ 
_— 


Write for booklet 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York Mad. Sq.: 1019 





HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June Ist July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 


Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Studio of Acting and 


Dramatic Production 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 


Registrations for Oct. 1928 NOW. 


Training for the Professional Theatre 
and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 
PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 


THEATRE 








FACULTY 
Thomas Wood Stevens 
whitiord Kane Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
e@ theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
NEW TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17 


Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THEODORA IRVINE 
ST UDIO™ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 


and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Summer Course— 
July 9th to August 13th 


Write for Catalogue r) 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 
President 
(——J) Stenting om with 


privileges by the 


York. 


Professional 


in Schools of New York State. 


Dramatic, 


| known Instructors. 
tht Teachers, 
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Collegiate 
LJ Standing and Degree conferring 
Board of 
nnn Regents of the State of New 


Director—Teach- 
ing Staff includes twenty well- 
Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Managing 
—Teaching of Dramatics. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach Dramatics 


Lyceum 
and Personal Culture Courses, 


two, three and four years in 
=, length. 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 


Dean 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 
tories. Courses in Scenic De- ik 
sign—Stage Lighting — Dancing } 

| 


—Fencing—Stage Craft. Col- 
== =>) 


guages, Literature and Peda- 
Correct Speech a Specialty — 
Voice Training—Diction — Pro- 
nunciation. 


Inspirational 
Session opens 


Popular and 
Summer School. 
July 2nd. 

Fall Term opens September 
20th. Send for catalogue. 

140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


is | 
| 
| 
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EXHIBITION of 
ORIGINAL STAGE AND 


COSTUME DESIGN 


for Art Galleries, 

Museums, Colleges 
eesti hiat of 60 original 
and sketches by 

foremost contemporary 


drawings, paintings 


the twenty stage 
designers and artists. 


Available for a _ limited 
period to institutions hav- 
ing exhibition galleries 
and expert service. 


Bookings only up to September 20th, 1928 


and after January Ist, 1929 


For particulars, rates 


and open dates address 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street, New York 


lege Courses in English, Lan- 
ALBERT BLISS 
2 announces a : 
Practical six weeks’ summer course in 
Scenic Design, Construction and Technical 
Stage Direction 
for 
Teachers and Directors of Dramatics 
in Schools, Clubs and Little Theatres 
July 9th—August 18th 
Classes are conducted in a fully equipped shop 
Course sponsored by 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
which gives a scholarship 


For further information and rates address 
ALBERT BLISS 
439 East 19th Street, New York 
Telephone Gramercy 5031 








STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 


Faculty of Professionals. Thorough train- 


ing in acting and production, including 
scenic and costume design. Courses 
planned for Professionals and_ Little 
Theatre Directors. 

Marie Saint-Gaudens and 


Mary Helen Hynes, B.L.I. 


Managers 
For particulars address 


MARIE 
15 West 55th Street 


SAINT-GAUDENS 
New York City 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





Teachers’ Summer Course July 9-August 18 





Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 
President 


~ Incorporated with Collegiate 
ee Standing and Degree conferring 
TT privileges by the Board of 
Regents of the State of New 
York. 


Professional Director—Teach- 
ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Managing 
—Teaching of Dramatics. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach Dramatics 
in Schools of New York State. 


Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum 
and Personal Culture Courses, 
two, three and four years in 
length. 




















ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 


Dean 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- — 
tories. Courses in Scenic De- — 
sign—Stage Lighting — Dancing Inn 
—Fencing—Stage Craft. Col- Hhidl | | 
lege Courses in English, Lan- it] 
guages, Literature and Peda- | 
gogy. | 
Correct Speech a Specialty — 
Voice Training—Diction — Pro- 
nunciation. 

Popular and _ Inspirational 
Summer School. Session opens | 
July 2nd. | 


Fall Term opens September 
20th. Send for catalogue. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 




















MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND NATURAL DANCE, Inc. 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recreational Classes and Normal Course. 
Fundamental training for those who would become artist dancers. 
A comprehensive course to prepare for teaching in schools and camps. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


FACULTY 


Body control through fundamental rhythmic movement................LOUISE REVERE Morris 


Natural dance: technique, original composition 
Music study through Dalcroze eurythmics...... 
ik... Sg eT rrr rrr er re 
Practical work in color and costume.......... 


066 90:0.9 04.00 00'0 850 56:00:60 60 ee 
5 dain au ha erecdubal MARGARET PRENDERGAST MCLEAN 
ST rer TT eee CATHERINE DOOLITTLE 


Folk, period and national dance taught by specialists. 
Special lectures on the aesthetics and history of dance. 


Trial Classes Oct. 1-6. Regular Classes begin Oct. 8. For catalogue address 


LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director during July & Aug. Peterborough, N. H. 








Stage Lighting Equipment 
For the Small Theatre 


“DISPLAY” Stage lighting equipment is particularly adaptable to the small 
stage. The insistence on “DISPLAY” supplies guarantees the 
buyer the best at minimum price! 


Here Are Some “‘Display’’ Values for the Small Theatre: 


Baby Hercules Spot Light complete $14.50 
250 Watt Special dimmer for same _ 9.00 
1,000 Watt Spotlight complete .... 35.00 
1,000 Watt Aluminide Flood com- 


NN kg fi Po nc ad cg enema Maa 24.50 
Handy unit 500 Watt Flood com- 

DA nik: Ganccameeaien a eati cate ke 20.00 
8 ft. 30 light Borderlights ......... 30.00 


Handy unit 200 Watt Flood com- 


OO Peers fer en en Coe ee 15.00 
8 ft. 30 light Footlights ........... 30.00 
Gelatines assorted colors per C ... 12.00 
5 ampere full connectors ......... 1.10 
15 ampere full connectors ......... 1.50 
Stage Cable No. 14—2 conductor, 

DOPE. ois cvcusadecwer ent ee 6.50 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.1No 
334 WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP. INC. 


' 29 West 47th Street 
| New York City 


FREDERICK LONSDALE 


We receive many requests for the plays of this 
British dramatist. The following are now pub- 
lished :— 





| ee $2.00 
py ES eo, a 2.00 
re 2.00 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney.......... 1.75 
Aren't we all? (paper edition).........- Re 


Harriett Peasley’s 
Marionettes 


Productions designed to interest and 
amuse adult audiences, as well as plays 
done more expressly for children. 


For descriptive folder and rates, 
address: 


Harriett Peasley, Cheshire, Connecticut 








An Innovation in the American Theater! 


HARRY BURNETT’S 
MARIONETTES 


Formerly Yale Puppeteers 


present 


Two New Productions Designed By 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


These two productions: Bluebeard and Hansel and 
Gretel, have been written by Dorcas Ruthenberg, 
formerly of the ‘47’’ Workshop, and are available 
for a few fall and winter engagements. Address 


HARRY BURNETT’S MARIONETTES 
122 Bank St., New York City 


SCHOOL, teaching the Advanced 
German Expressionist Method of 
Dancing and Movement will be onened in 
London on October ist. This will be the 
first school of its kind in England. 
Complete training for dancers 
Special course for actors 
Enquiries should be addressed to: 


Secretary of the Expressionist Dance School 
14 Harrington Gardens, S. W. 7 








A COURSE IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 


STAGE DESIGN 


Norman Bel Geddes, designer 
of over seventy theatrical pro- 
ductions in the past eleven years, 
announces his eight hand ninth 
classes beginning July sixth and 
October sixth, in twenty weekly 
lessons. The course thoroughly 
covers every phase of designing 


a theatrical production and 
work is done on a completely 
equipped model stage. Half 
of all previous pupils are work- 

ing successfully in the theatre 
and include several of the out- 
standing younger designers. 


Class limited to twelve members 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


133 EAST 38h STREET NEW YORK 














Mount Wilson SolarObservatory 
‘Famous Huntington Library 


and ArtGallery -—— 
California Institute of Technology 
and PasadenaCommunily Playhouse are 
Four Internationally Famous Institutions 
_of Pasadena where 


She fchool of the Sheatre 
> of the 
PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION —— 
Will Be Opened in October 1928 
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